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For the New-Yorker. 
THE SUMMER ISLE. 

] wave dreamed in my sleep of a summer-bright isle, 
Becalmed like a barque on the main, 

Where the morn dawns like love with an odorous smile— 
Whose dews are its heaviest rain. 

Iris not that island beloved of Rousseau, 
The green isle of Tinian, which rose 

On his passion-bright dreams, where his soul, full of wo, 
Fied far from the world for repose. 

No eye shall behold my sweet isle, and no foot 
Shall e’er trample its verdure and blooin ; 

Its ruses undying no hand shal! pollute, 
Or to me that pure realm were a tomb. 

But one dwelleth there—the young Eve of the sput, 
Whose star fur the earth hath grown pale: 

Whom ne’er for an hour hath my busom forgot, 
Nor shall, while life’s pulses prevail. 

And who is that Eve? One whose sunny brow long 
Hath been soiled by the dust of the grave— 

Whose voice to my ear was perpetual song— 
Whom the strength of my love could not save ; 

A Virginia, perfumed with Love's gifts of delight ; 
One born to regpire ‘mong the lowers— 

Whose soul had the butterfly’s winglets of light— 
Whose years were a few summer hours. 

Such phantom of light could ne’er perishfor re, 
Though she passed like morn’s blush from the earth; 

No! she lives, all unchanged, ’mid an azure-spread sea, 
In her isle of Elysian birth. 

And sweet to my soul is eve’s passionate ster, 
And soft is thy coming, oh Sleep! 

Then I die for the world, and awaken afar, 
In my green summer isle of the deep. 

Oh! let me believe that whon Death frees my soul, 
Like Sleep his glad visit shall be; 

That as calmly I'll sail by Life’s star-beaconed goal, 
And be wafted, pure being, to thee! 

With Sleep’s veil withdrawn, like blest spirits to feel, 
And roam by Eternity’s shore, 

And taste the full joy which kind Heaven doth reveal 
To those who'll tread earth nevermore. 

Bright island of Peace, and of Love never chilled ! 
I will view thee this night in my rest, 

Aad awake—with my heart, like the flower’s chalice, filled 
With thy dew—in this cold world unblest: 

To be lost in the vain crowd by me never sought, 
And be chased into gloom by a sneer; 

And return to thy arms, loving Sleep, sorrow-fraught, 
To be soothed in my soul’s dreamy sphere. 


Paris, May 17, 1838. W. PF. 





For the New-Yorker. 
RICHARD H. DANA. 

Mr. Grretey: Some weeks since I observed in the 
New-Yorker an article titled ‘Thoughts on Poetic Excel- 
lence,’ the object of which, as set forth by the author, was 
to “inquire into the true causes which led to the failure of 
Dana’s Poems, and to make a few observations upon the 
nature of Poetic Excellence, and the value of Public Opin- 
ion when applied to it as a test.” The occasion of its be- 
ing written was to controvert the opinions advanced in an 
extended notice of Dana’s Poems and Prose Writings, 
which appeared in your columns over the signature of ‘R.’ 
This notice, though it was hy no means-an adequate review 
of his works, still displayed a zealous admiration of Dana’s 
merits, positively assigning to him the first rank among 
American poets. Though I fully agree with ‘R.’ in this 
relative estimate of his genius, yet I do not approve of thus 
fixing the standard of his abilities by comparison; and I saw 
with regret his attempt to make Dawa the rival of Bryant, 
in a department where competition should give place to 
generous and mutual efforts. Both are names of which an 
American, as their fellow-citizen, may well be proud; and 
any expression which would depreciate either by a prefer- 





ence of the other, should be carefully avoided, as tending 
to benefit the literary reputation of neither, and transiently 
to ruffle feelings of friendship in the private history of men, 
either of whom would scorn to receive any share of public 
reputation at the price of the least diminution of mutual re- 
gard and private attachment. 

I shall not, therefore, attempt to vindicate Dana’s supe- 
riority over Bryant against the remarks of ‘ Lemprieri;’ 
still, there are some other points in the article before me, 
which I think erroneous; and with your permission I will 
endeavor to specify them, as well as the reasons which lead 
me to this conclusion. 

The first, and indeed the main position which he assumes, 
is, that a work of genius will at once overcome the obstacles 
to its immediate appreciation, and force itself into instant 
popularity. He certainly can mean to imply no less than 
this; for in the same connection he takes for granted the 
failure of Dana’s Poems, which have been published for 
ouly about fifteen years. When, therefore, he speaks of 
them as having been “ fairly laid before an intelligent com- 
munity,” and as having already failed, we must understand 
him to maintain that the immediate reception of a work by 
the public is an adequate test of poetic merit. This opin- 
ion I deem essentially erroneous, since I cannot perceive 
that it is supported by either the deductions of reason or 
| the examples of poetical history. 


There is nearly as much sophistry embraced in the de- 
clamations upon literary, as in those upon political democ- 
racy. Both are very good when not carried beyond their 
proper bounds; but when the infallibility of the public is 
inculcated—not only in choosing legislators and in respond- 
ing to the truth or falsehood of those arguments which ap- 
peal to their common reason, but also in making laws, and 
in establishing the canons of criticism and philosophy— 
what before was at least possible, becomes absurd; and a 
discriminating respect for the judgement of the people be- 
comes a blind devotion to the public’s caprice. A great 
mind leads rather than follows public opinion ; he cannot 
stoop to listen to the songs of the multitude, that he may 
echo their notes and please by his flattery ; but, fearless in 
the consciousness of his own superiority, he soars into the 
region of his own soul, knowing that although the attention 
of the public may for a time be engrossed by the interests 
of selfishness, still the eyes of the people will sooner or 
later be turned upward, and their sympathies sent to cheer 
him in his loneliness. 

Much is said (and, I suspect, little meant) about the po- 
et’s striving to “ move the universal mind and to touch the 
universal heart ;"’ aud the conclusion is thence drawn that 
he is to be judged by the multitude. Now if it be meant 
by-this that the poet must seek to please the many by 
‘ catching the impulse, and by adapting the results of his 
meditation to the taste and comprehension of all, or to 
dazzle them by his boldness and extravagance, then is his 
calling stripped of its dignity and he of his divinity ; for he 
has sacrificed his noble and creative powers to the debasing 
pleasures of selfish gratification. But if, on the other hand, 
it be only meant that he must develop the passions and 
principles of action which belong to universal humanity, 
and give so faithful a reflection of the powers and affections 
of the general mind, that his readers, as far as they can fol- 
low him, may recognize each his own individual character, 
then I acknowledge the truth, but deny the legitimacy of 
the deduction; for how many of the multitude know them- 
selves sufficiently to determine the resemblance, much less 
to decide upon the truth of the universal picture? How 
many understand the higher powers of their own souls 
which are developed and portrayed in great works of 
genius? 

The characteristics of Poetry which gain for it an imme- 
diate triumph, are not thoge which secure to it a lasting 
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fame. Brilliancy and vague bolduess of thought and ex- 
pression are ever more sought than the strong and calm 
| burst of true sublimity ; and the gentle and passioaless ut- 
| terance of deep spiritual feeling is shunned for the exciting 





\| and distorted picture of unloly passion. ‘The naultitude is 


| pleased with what is uncommon either in sentiment or ex- 
pression: it mistakes bombast for loftiness of style, distort- 
ed sentiment for pure affection, and unmeaning rhapsody 
for sublime philosophy. Making due allowance for the 
quotation, we may almost ask with the Author in Faust— 
“Who now-a-days, speaking generally, likes to read a 
work of even moderate sense? And as for the rising gen- 
| eration, they were never so malapert.” 
| Ihave said that I thought this opinion was strengthened 
| by the examples of great poets in pastages. Milton prayed 
| that he might find a “ fit audience, though few.” And his 
| prayer was answered to the letter. If we look at the first 
| success of his immortal “it ave shall find that three thou- 
sand copies were sold in @¥en years. We shall also find 
| the poet Waller writing tc 4 friend that “ Mitton, the old 
| blind schoolmaster, had written a poem remarkable for no- 
| thing but its extreme lengtu.”” And this was most undoubt- 
ledly but the “key-note to the whole symphony of the 
|| times.”” And I suspect that if we should examine the matter 
\| closely we should find that his “fi audience” consisted of 
but “few,” even at this time. Thousands are praising 
him, but of these how many understand and appreciate 
'him? A large majority of his loudest admirers have never 
| read Paradise Lost; and of those who have read it, a still 
| larger proportion have silently wondered what should give 
|, Mutros his popularity! ‘This may seem a bold and ridieu- 
|| lous assertion to be made in this enlightened land and age, 
} but I believe it strictly ime. I have myself heard individa- 
als of good minds, of ‘ liberal education,’ of extensive read- 
ing, and at present of some note in the litexary world, ex- 
|| Press in all soberness their deliberate judgement that Byron 
was by far a greater poetthan Mitroy, and add, with much 
| complacency, that éhey could never sce any thing so very 
| great in Paradise Lost! And I am free to express my be- 
| lief that if nine-tenths of his eulogists and pretended read- 
| ers should be as candid in expressing their real opinion, 
| (as far as they have any of their own,) they would say the 
| same thing. For forty-one years the whole English nation 
was satisfied with one thousand copies of SHaksPEaRE’s 
works ; and at this day does a hundredth part of those to 
whom his name is familiar as a household word, understand 
atithe of him? Have we at this day ascore of scholars 
in America who adequately appreciate his genius ? 

What do the multitude of readers know of the character 
of Spenser, or of Sidney, but the names? An acquaint- 
ance with the works of the great Bcitish Dramatists is con- 

| fined to almost as nariow a circle aa that which embraces 

| the knowledge of Greek and Roman literature. 

| There can be no hazard in making the assertion that 

| Byron is more read and more admired than either Shak- 

' speare, Milton, Coleridge or W ordsworth—either of whom, 

| in true greatness of poetic character, is greatly his superior. 
His writings are of a kind which is admirably adapted to 
command the immediate praise of the many, who are daz- 
zled by the flash of his genius, and whose passions are ex- 
cited by the sympathetic influence of a kindred natare.— 
Look, on thé ather hand, at Wornpsworra, second but to 
Microw in greatness and sublimity of imagination: For 
nearly forty years has he been doomed to meet the sarcasm 
of reviewers, the sneers of titled coxcombs, and the ridicule 
of the all-wise end all-judging multitude. 

And now, in view of these facts, what is the inevitable 
conclusion with regard to the public’s. instant applause ? 
None other than that it is seldom decisive of merit, an: 

| that it is rarely bestowed with any justice—that in fact an 
' author of high powers, of an original and self-relying gen- 
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ius, of a pure and cultivated imagination, full of grand and 
holy thoughts, will not, as a general rule, meet with imme- 
diate success. He has the prejudices of his readers to over- 
come, and must indeed force his*way into notice. I be- 
lieve that Dana is a poet of this stamp, and I can see no 

“reason why it was to be expected that his case should be 
made an exception to the general truth. 

.—But the second charge which ‘Lemprieri’ prefers 
against Dawa is that he is an imitator of the faults of Words- 
worth. How far he wishes this charge to extend, I know 
not; he specifies but two particular faults in Wordsworth 
which he says Dana copies. The first he introduces in 
speaking of the comparative merits ef “ Peter Bell” and 
“The Buccaneer,” when he says: “The faults of both 
have more similarity, since the ‘white horse’ of Dana 
should be considered a very fitting companion for the 
‘little boat’ of Wordsworth.” The probable meaning of 
this sentence appears to be this: that both these imaginary 
representations are, in their nature, prominent faults which 
resemble each other in the sources from which they spring, 
and in the emotions which they excite. I can see no reason 
why they should be considered faults, since the one, by its 
supernatural character, serves to develop the workings of 
the conscience and imagination with a power and energy 
which mere description, without imagery of this kind, could 
never reach. The other is merely the bodying forth in a 
form of the fancy a beautiful idea. Nor can J perceive in 
what respect they resemble’each other except in being both 
imaginary. The one is a ghastly shape created in the 
imagination of a murderer, presented to him by hia awa- 
kened conscience in all the reality of actual, outward exist- 
ence; while the other is but the fiction of a refined imagin- 
ation, springing from a feeling of beauty, and awakening 
in the reader’s mind a corresponding pleasing image. In 
the following verse, which we find in Part Third of “ Peter 
Bell,” may be observed a resemblance between the images 
which presented themselves to bim and the dreadful vision 
of Matthew Lee, since they arise from the same causes, 
show the same phenomena in their operation, and produce 
the same results : 

“ And now the Spirits of the Mind 
Are busy with poor Peter Bell; 
Upon the rights of visual sense 
Usurping with a prevalence 
More terrible than magic spell.” 
After implying that Dana is an imitater of Wordsworth’s 
“ puerile conceit and childish phrase,” (which no one who 
has ever read Dana’s works with even ordinary attention 
will admit,) ‘ Lemprieri’ next says that “the presence of 
“that bright spirit of true poetry which is the redeeming 
“ spirit of Peter Bell, is seldom visible in the history of Mat- 
“thew Lee. That occasionally we find there startling 
‘thoughts and passages of quiet and touching beauty, we 
“admit; but these alone will not prove any man a poet; 
‘he must possess force and clearness of perception, and 
‘*‘ condensing and portraying power of language.” This, 
in fact, amounts to little more than a mere assertion of | 
opinion ; and as such, inasmuch as it is anonymous, it may 
be of no more weight than my own to the contrary ; but it 
is singularly unfortunate for ‘Lempieri’ that “force and 
clearness of perception and condensing and portraying 
power of language,” the qualities which he enumerates as 
alone necessary to make Mr. Dana a poet, are those by 
which his writings are most strongly characterized. There 
can be no need of quotations to establish this, for there is 
seareely a page in all his works which does not evince a 
clear and forcible distinctness of thought, as well as beauty, 
accuracy and strength of expression. 
Again he says: “ These poems will never appeal to the 
* people, for they were never written for them. They are 
“rather'the recorded reveries of a contemplative man of 
“superior powers, than the stirring lays which quicken 
“‘ the pulse, and come home to the heart, and are treasured 
“im the memory. tis not such works as these which will 
“ ever gain-e usivered) fame, or be found 
“st *Laid’by the pallet aud the desk.’ ” 
Now this may be very fairly written; but it amounts to 
nothing as.an objection to poems of a meditative, pbilo- 
sophical end religious character; for the same thing may 


great poems in which the imagination of the reader, to fol- 
low the author, must rise into the invisible world,where the 
‘soul hath its empyrean.’ They are not the ebullitions of 
a sparkling fancy, which please for a moment and then van- 
ish for ever. They are not of a kind to be read for relaxa 

tion. They require the exercise of power in the reader’s 
mind; and he who should come to their study from the 
rush and turmoil of physical pursuits, merely hoping to be 
pleased without the labor of thought, would undoubtedly 
throw them aside for something which should please him 
better, inasmuch as it should call up less exertion. ‘In the 
five or six impatient minutes before the dinner is quite rea- 
dy,” says Lamb, “ who would think of taking up the Faery 
Queen for a stop-gap? Milton almost requires a solemn 
service of music to he played, before you enter upon him. 
But he brings his music—to which who listens need bring 
docile thoughts and purged ears?” 

But I have already exceeded my intended limits; and, in 
eonclusion, will only observe that, in common with many 
others, I am anxiously looking forward to the appearance 
of a third and enlarged edition of Dana’s Works—fully 
confident that the influence of prejudice cannot long pre- 
vail against a man of true genius; and that although they 
may not soon acquire a universal popularity, his works will 
yet gain a prominent station in the permanent literature of 
our country. H. J. R. 


THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 

To a certain extent, it may happen of mountains as of 
birds, of which it is proverbially said—‘ Far away fowls have 
feathers fair ;’ yet we are compelled to believe that the Him- 
alaya range, while it greatly exceeds the Pyrenees, the moun- 
tains of Norway, the Swiss Alps, and even the Andes, in alti- 
tude, equals them in grandeur of scenery. Travelers who 
have seen both, yield the palm to this chain, which divides 
the plains of Hindostan from those of Thibet, and in which 
the Ganges and the Jumna, and many smaller rivers, have 
their rise. These, however, are but isolated features of this 
sublime barrier of our eastern empire. 

Since the termination of the Goorka war in 1815, this in- 
teresting scenery has been opened te English travelers, who, 
until then, knew comparatively little of the Himalaya, and 
who have not yet been able to penetrate the regions of per- 

tual snow. Some of these meuntains rise to the immense 
hight of 27,000 feet above the level of the sea; and from 
18,000 to 20,000 feet appears acommonaltitude. The pass- 
es which European travelers have already explored, as those 
of Shastool and Rol, are from 15,000 to 16,000 feet above 
the level of the sea; and, therefore, higher than the summit 
of Mont Blanc. The Shastool pass is flanked by an inacces- 
sible icy peak, 2,000 feet higher than itself. 

There is very little level ground to be found inthese moun- 
tainous districts, though cultivation is attempted upon the 
southward slopes, at the incredible hight of 10,000 feet, and 
in some places even higher. There the crops are cut before 
they areripe. Few human habitations are found above 9,500 
in hight, and at 11,800 the forest ceases, though dwarf birch- 
es and bushes creep up to 13,000. Pasture ranges seem to 
ascend to 14,000 feet. On the northern side of some of the 
valleys, having, of course, a southern exposure, both dwellings 
and fields are found somewhat higher, and furze bushes are 
found at the immense hight of 17,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. Since the Goorkas, a brave and hardy race of 
mountaineers, were finally subdued by Sir David Ochterlony, 
they have been taken under the protection of the British 
government, and now occupy military stations in the hills, 
proving faithful mercenaries to their conquerors, who depend 
upon them alone for maitaining the peace of the country. 
The conquered districts are now visited every year by the 
English, whose summer journeys to the hills, or the inferior 





range of the Himalaya, form delightful episodes in the lives 
of the sweltering European residents of the plains. They 
seek at once health in a bracing climate, and pleasure in 
contemplating the most sublime and picturesque scenery in 
the world. The number of visitera in search of health, 
change of air and amusement, and of scientific travelers and 
sportsmen, increases every year. Their journeys have been 
facilitated by the formation of an excellent road, and there 
are now several hill-stations, in which the residents in the 
plains have villas, to which they repair during the hot sea- 
sons. The description given of these new mountain retreats 
reminds ns of the watering-places in the Pyrenees. Mussoo- 
ree, one of the principal hill-settlements, and a great resort of 
visiters from the plains, is 7,500 feet above the level of the 
sea. The neighborhood commands the most extensive and 
splendid views of the rich plains of Hindostan, with the Gan- 
ges and Jumna winding through them, for forty miles, out of 
the 1,200 miles of their prolonged course. Tait’s Maguzine. 


Icrorance.—A wise thinker has said that the reason why 





be said of Pasadise Lost, of the Excursion, and of all the 


man) ople know comparatively nothing, is, that the 
can never begr to he told any thing. 7 








STANZAS. [Forth Newer, 
* By the lofty spirit love may be sought—pity never, 
Ye shed cool water on the flower 
Thatthirsts for freshening rain, 
Till, as rovived by dewy shower, 
Its leaves grow bright again; 
But to the forest’s proud oak ne’er 
Cool moisture do ye bring, 
Though the roots be dried and the leaflets ser ” 
Of the stately wild-wood king. 


The wounded dove may fluttering seek 
The shelter of thy breast; 
And the robin from the tempest bleak 
May at thy casement rest; 
But the soaring eagle may not court 
Thy shield from danger’s breath, - 
Though the life-blood bursts from its wounded hears 
Though his strong wing droops in death, | 


There are hearts which, like the wounded dove, 
To thy protection wing; 

There are souls which to thy sheltering love 
Like the scared robin cling; 

And hearts which, like that gentle flower, 
When hot griefs o’er them rise, 

Will freshen neath the kindly shower 
That falls from Pity's eyes. 


There are spirits like the eagle high, 
Which seem ne’er born to droop: 
They may meet thy secret sympathy, 
But ne’er their bright wings stoop; 
And hearts like the towering forest tree— 
The high and lone for ever: 
They may meet thy smile in the hour of glee, 
But thy tear of pity never! 


From the Southern Literary Messenger, 
INFLUENCE OF FICTION ON MORALS, 
BY A VIRGINIAN. 

THERE is, perhaps, no branch of literature, which is Jen 
likely to attract public attentiun than moral essays; and yet 
there is nu object which, in this age of superficial is 
more beautifully instructive. To throw eround the 
truths of morality the attractions of a graceful style, and w 
commend the cup of bitter ingredients to the diseased 
by touching its brim with earthly sweets, is a task, which the 
writer of these essays has rashly assumed and i 
executed. Leading errors which bave long been 
as unquestionable dogmas, have been rudely assailed; time 
honored prejudices, which have been intricately interworn 
with the fibres of our heart, however repulsive to our cooker 
judgments, have been combatted; and notwithstending th 
novelty of the positions, which have heen broadly assumed, 
and as confidently maintained on this unpopular theme, re 
have been well pleased to observe the tolerance of the public 
in the calm perusal of strictures upon received opinions hith 
erto unquestioned, and deemed to be indisputable. " Buttht 
the patience of our readers may not be abused by frequent 
disquisitions upon a subject se apparently unattractive it 
itself, we prepose turning aside for a season from the path 
of severe disquisition, to tread the flowery and enchanting 
regions of the marvellous. We propose in the presi 
number to discuss the influence of Romance on Morals, and 
to estimate the merits of works of fiction by the dictates fs 
liberal but sound judgement, and not by the austere rulesd 
morality. To judge thus larshly, would be to strip thema 
all their beauty ; for, these sportive creations of the faney, 
like the wings of the butterfly, when pressed too 
the hand 2f the admiring naturalist, lose the flower of beau 
which seems to have been woven of air and light. Weare 
slow to intimate the eagerness of the child of fortune, in the 
Eastern tale, who, not content with the brilliant prosped 
around him, rashly applied the mystical unguent to both 
whereby the fountain of light was sealed for ever-_ 4 
have been, and are stern moralists, who utterly repudiate 
works of fiction, and we can readily appreciate the 
their design; there are others, no less virtuous, to 
they are a perennial fount of delights. And it is 
strange, that the skeptic Bayle, who rashly questie 
sublime truths of revelation, fearful of the demoralizing 
ency of these works, forbade their perusal, while the 
Francis of Sales, declared that they were his greatest 
But in the present state of society, we very much dookt 
whether any salutary effect would flow from the 
denunciation of the philosopher; and we are strongly 


to suspect that the fervent spirit of the Saint in 4 


of its ardor into his admiration. 

Truth is the supreme good, the first aliment of 
To search after truth is the only employment 
with the high destinies of man. But, like the 
truth is a mystic divinity covered with a veil, 
endeayor to raise, but which no one can entirely 
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== 
ne New-York, 
then the love of the marvelous—is fiction—is a wandering 
from the formai paths of severe truth, of the essence of man? 
Who shall solve the mystery of man, or explain {1is propen- 
sity for the marvelous? Why is he now the kneaded clod, 
and presently filled with a celestial fire, too proud to crawl 
upon the earth, and too feeble to soar to the skies? Before 
his fall, the understanding, the imagination, and all the facul- 
ties of Lis mind, were harmoniously blended, and all was 
light; but since his disobedience, those faculties are disturb- 
etl and confounded. Wherefore then should not the imagina- 
tion be indulged within the limits of innocent amusement, 
k where there is no intention to deceive? To seek for truth is 
the travail of life. But who would ask of mortal man, whose 
life begins in tears and ends in sighs, to suspend the action 
of that enchanting faculty which imagines and creates? The 
fature life, which most interests us, is veiled in mystery, and 
Twi it is only by the aid of the imagination that we can frame a 
salutary conjecture of the world beyond the grave. In form- 
ing a correct opinion of the influence of the marvellous upon 
mortals, we must take man as we find him in his social con- 
dition. It may be, thatin some of those stars that shine with 
divine magnificence in the firmament, there is a people so 
enlightened, so happy, 8) virtuous, as to require no exertion 
of the imagination ; who, unlike ourselves, do not wander in 
the dusky twilight, but bask in the meridian splendor of truth. 
And if this state of things prevailed on our globe; if that pure 
and enlightened reason, which the poet of philosophers im- 
agined, in his lofty dreams, were the possession of the chil- 
dren of Eve, there would no longer be any necessity for such 
entertainment, and they should be strictly prohibited. Some 
sublime moralist, venerable for his age and virtues, might 
arise among us, and with a stern countenance, expel Homer, 
Walter Scott, and the whole regiment of romancers. But 
while thus discharging a solemn duty, he would pour out per- 
‘i fumes upun their heads, and entwine their brows with gar- 
lands of flowers. He might be supposed thus to address 
them: 

“ Here o’er our minds stern reason holds her sway. Here 
the law commands and regulates our action. We are happy, 
because we are just; we are just, because our imaginations 
are quiet, and the violent passions tamed or driven from our 
hearts. You cannot, sublime enchanters, add one item to 
our felicity, but you may render fastidious our placid medi- 
ocrity. Depart then, amid the acclamations and applauses 
of those who banish you. Depart, from among us, and search 
for a world in which this sacred power of custom and laws 
does not exist. There, perhaps, you may be useful—there, 
perhaps, you may be necessary; here, your allurements would 
be vain or injurious. Away—these is such witchery in your 
presence, that were it suffered any longer, it would render 
your departure useless or impossible.” Such are the senti- 
ments which Plato entertained, when he banished the poets 
from his happy republic. Let the sentence be pronounced 
when the dreams of the philosopher shall have been realized. 
But where is that favored people, that virtuous assembly of 
men, that renders it possible to putin execution this brilliant 
chimera? If it were in any of those bright stars of which we 
have spoken, to what other place than our earth could the 
romancers and poets come, when expelled from those blissful 
seats? Is it not here, that as soon as truth presents itself we 
shut our eyes, that are unable to bear its vivid light? When 
Moses strode down from the Mount of God, clothed with the 
power and radiance of celestial truth, did not the Israelites 
bow down, and pray that they might no more be oppressed 
with its overpowering manifestation ? And when the blaze of 
trath was thrown upon the path of the persecuting Saul, in 
his journey to Damascus, was he not overthrown and sub- 
dued in the pride of his rebellious heart? Frail descendants 
of the erring man, to allure us in the thorny paths of truth 
they must be strewed with flowers. The cup of virtue is 
dashed from our indignant lips, uvless the edges be rubbed 
with earthly sweets. Let us not be presumptuous, since to 
believe ourselves better than we are, we become still worse 
than we really are. Let us be careful—for, in our present 
condition, if it could be proved that romances are of them- 
selves bad, it would still be a question worthy, of investiga- 
tion, whether they are not a necessary evil. It becomes ne- 
cessary oftentimes to prescribe the use of one poison to coun- 
teract the force of another. We should be careful, however, 
to mix them in such a manner that the noxious qualities may 
destroy each other. How often, even in morals, does one 
passion gain that triumph over another, which no force of 
Teasoaing could obtain? Whilst, for example, anger impe's 
us to take signal vengeance of our vile enemies, pride ex- 
claims that the offence could not ascend from such baseness 
to our dignified breasts. So that we think we pardon, when, 
in fact, we despise; and the voice of ungovernable pride we 
style philosophy. 

It is also worthy of inquiry, whether romances be not a 
—_ vent to the unbridled curiosity of man, who is always 
unting after new things, caring little about a selection, and 
ney embracing more eagerly those who will drag him 
- ruin? Nor should it be forgotten, that it is no easy matter 

find a better remedy for the evils of idleness, in which 
ee dies, and every vice acquires renovated vigor. 
t might also be well, before deciding so dogmatically, as 
*ome persons do, that all romances ought to be proscribed 


























for their intrinsic malice, to reflect profoundly upon this se- 
vere sentence, because something may perhaps be found in 
the condition of our souls, that may make us Tichiess before 
we pr a judg tsorigid. It really appears tous, 
that if there were nothing else, a sufficient reason to hold us 
in suspense might'be found in the universality of romances at 
all times, and among all nations. It is an axiom, as certain 
as if it were in Euclid, that an opinion, generally believed to 
be true in every age and by every people, :nust be true. And 
it is unquestionably true that all nations have agreed in con- 
sidering romances as one of their dearest delights. In speak- 
ing of romances, we do not confine ourselves to the vulgar 
acceptation of the term, because at present the term is re- 
stricted to too narrow a signification, which originally com- 
prehended every narration of a fact, that had not actually 
happened. 

And in fact if we wish to consider romance in all its bear- 
ings upon moral and civil life, we must still enlarge this idea, 
and extend it td all the creations of fancy, which present us 
with a world different from the real world, or which show us 
the real world itself through a prism that totally transforms 
it into joyous volors. We have neither strength nor courage 
to throw ourselves into the immense fields of erudition, and 
to mount up through the different ages to the hrst origin of 
romances. But wherever we cast our eyes, we find them in 
favor with the mass of the people; and in this respect there 
is no distinction between the mysterious wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians and the credulous ignorance of our own savages. At 
the base of the pyramids, and on the borders of lake Meeris, 
a crowd sitting with legs across still listens to the tales of the 
Arab camel-driver, with the same anxiety that the other group 
on the banks of lake Superior, and in the midst of their bears 
and ber.vers, drinks with delighted ears the stories of the cun- 
ning juggler who entertains them. And if the delightful 
gardens of Ionia frequently beheld their myrtles carved with 
fabulous remembrances, so do the rugged rocks of Scandina- 
via present at every step the deformed runic charucters, which 
recount similar ficticns. Every country appears to have 
equally inspired its inhabitants with this genius, and it is only 
when we wish to come nearer to the -present conceived idea 
of romances, that our eyes are involuntarily turned to the 
east. 

From the east we have received, with the sun, every ray 
of light; and beholding how those once happy regions are 
now buried in barbarism, one might be tempted to think it a 
punishment similar to that of Prometheus for having commu- 
nicated the divine spark to the nations of the earth. 

The Egyptians and the Arabians, the Assyrians and the 
Persians, are the first whose romantic narratives are record- 
ed by tradition. Nor did this people apply themselves to the 
sole task of confounding and enveloping real events in im- 
aginary histories: but morality, politics, and religion, were 
all wrapped up in allegories and fictions, so that one of the 
sacred prophets formerly gave the Arabians the name of fa- 
bulous, and Strabo complains that the love of the marvelous 
rendered uncertain the history of these nations. 


The incessant wheel, which turns time and manners, has 
placed at the bottom those who once stood at the top of civ- 
ilization; still the flight of ages has not been able to cancel 
the primitive character which the powerful hand of nature 
has impressed upon them. That air and that sun are still 
the same. Lying fame will no longer say that even Homer 
robbed from the altars of Memphis the poems of his virgin 
fancy, and sung them for his own at the tables of the Grecian 
chiefs. But in that very place, where those temples reared 
their lofty heads, flows a crystal fountain, called the fountain 
of the lovers, which furnishes a sweet argument of continual 
romancing to those inhabitants, who, in this alone, have not 
degenerated from the prowess of their forefathers. And the 
Koran itself, which is the base of all their belief, is it not for 
the greater part a romance, which, in the midst of the sound- 
est precepts of morality, recounts the strangest follies that 
ever entered the dreams of a feverish brain? Every thing in 
these countries launches beyond the limits of verisimilitude, 
because the warm imagination uf this people is always in 
search of the marvelous. 

The Persians themselves, who were always so observant 
of truth, and are on that accuunt highly praised by ancient 
writers, are ne longer the same when there is a question of 
inventing a narrative. They let their geniuses loose to the 
wildest deliriums, and you seem to be listening to the bril- 
liant fictions of the Arabians. These last, however, excel, in 
this respect, all the people of the east; nor could it be other- 
wise with a nation, which is said to possess alone more poets 
than all other nations put together. The poet and the ro- 
mancer are brothers, and we shall consider thein in the same 
light. 

_~ all nations, a state of repose seems to have been neces- 
sary to the indulgence of this propensity for the marvelous. 
In India, the climate is so romantic and poetical, and has so 
powerful an influence over the people, that modern institu- 
tions wither away on that continent and never take root. 
How is it possible that in a life so indolent and careless as 
that of the Indians, men could refrain from following the im- 
pulse of that faculty which imagines and creates? In the ease 
and idleness of the bodily members, when the necessities of 
Positive existence are abundantly provided for, the spirit re- 
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doubles its action, and boldly launches into the ideal world. 
But when a nation is coming out of a state of primitive bar- 
barism, and is approaching a state of ordinary civilization, at 
feels what it wants in order to equal other great and illustri- 


ous nations. Hence it rouses itself, as from a sleep, and in 
the real objects which surrounds it, seeks for strength 
splendor. Then its activity and repose are divided between 
battles and the formation of laws; the name of country and 
glory are blended together, and the ambition to satisfy its 
pride, searches for power and riches, things altogether real, 
and which t be contented with vain and empty illusions. 
In a word, when a nation is composing, with actions, its his- 
tory, there is little room for romance, which dnly acquires 
favor when victory or defeat has introduced the of tri- 
umph or the peace of slavery. No praise can certainly be 
derived to romances, from the consideration that in times of 
power and glory, they are little esteemed by the nations of 
the earth. But we do not wish to praise romances for any 
intrinsic merit; on the contrary, we have always said, that 
it would be beneficial to banish them, provided we could se- 
cure the perfect government of civilized manners and cus- 
toms. The principles with which we started are still un- 
touched. But, if nations in the midst of their career and re- 
nown, little affect romances, we should remember that the 
time at which a people attains its highest pitch of grandeur, 
is not always that at which it is most virtuous and happy. 
On the contrary, a philosopher styled those nations happy, 
whose history is always disgusting and tedious. Crimes 
were sometimes protected by fortune, but the delicate mind 
never measures virtue by strength ard power. We may be 
deceived, but it appears to us, that if the love of the marvel- 
ous be extinguished in a people, simultaneously and irrevo- 
cably will also be quenched the enthusiasm for noble actions. 
And should we be so unfortunate as to fall in with a societ 
bent on the sober realities of life, and entirely occupied wi 
loss and gain, every hour would appear an age, until we could 
fly from this disgusting company. ee ee 











THE VOW—A NORTHERN TALE. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF FREDERICK BARON DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 

In the ancient heathen times of the Saxons, there haj»pen- 
éd once a great war with the Danes. Adalbero, Duke of 
Saxony, who had counselled it, now, in the hour of earnest 
conflict, stood at the head of his people. There flew the ar- 
rows and the javelins; there glanced many valiant blades on 
both sides ; and there shone many bright gold shields through 
the dark fight. But the Saxons, at every attack, were re- 
pulsed, and were already so far driven back, that only the 
storming of a steep height could deliver the army and the 
country, disperse the enemy, and change a ruinous and de- 
structive fight into a decisive victory. 

Adalbero conducted the attack. But in vain he forced his 
fiery charger before the squadron ; in vain he shouted through 
the field, the sacred ee ‘Freedom and Fatherland!’ in 
vain streamed his warm blood, and the blood of the foe, over 
his resplendent armor. The ponderous mass gave way; and 
the enemy, secure on the height, rejoiced in their decided 
victory. Again rushed Adalbero on with a few gallant war- 
riors; again the faint-hearted fell behind; again the 
enemy rejoiced. 

“It is yet time,” said Adalbero; and again he shouted, 
“ Sevuunll ! and if we conquer, I vow to the gods, to set fire 
to the four corners of my castle, and it shall blaze forth one 
bright funeral-pile, in honor of our victory and of our deliver- 
ance. 

Again was the attack renewed, but again the Saxons fled, 
and the enemy sent forth shouts of joy. 

Then cried Adalbero aloud before the whole army, “ If we 
return victorious from this charge, ye gods, I devote myself 
to you as a solemn sacrifice !” 

Shuddering the warriors hastened after him,—bot fortune 
was still against them: the boldest fell—the bravest fled, 
Then Adalbero, in deep affliction, rallied the scattered band, 
and all that remained of the great nobles collected round him, 
and spoke thus: 

“ Thou art our ruin; for thou hast counseled this war.” 

Adalbero replied ‘* My castle and myself I haye devoted 
to the gods for victory and what can I more ?” 

The sad multitude called only the more to him, “ Thou 
art our ruin; for thou hast counselled this war.” 

Then Adalbero tore open his bosom, and implored the 
Mighty God of Thunder to pierce it with a thunderbolt, or to 
give the victory to his army. But there came no bolt from 
Heaven; and the squadron stood timid, and followed not the 


call. 

In boundless despair, Adalbero at last said, “ There re- 
:nains only that which is most dear to me. Wife and child 
I offer to thee, thou God of armies, for victory. My beauti- 
ful blooming wife,—my only heart-loved child,—they ve | 
to thee, Great Ruler in Asgard; with my own hand will 
sacrifice them to thee; but I implore thee, give me the vio 
tory!” 

Sena were these words uttered, when fearful thunder 
ings rolled over the field of battle, and clouds gathered round 
the combatants; and the Saxons, with fearful cries, shouted, 
as with one voice, “ The gods are with us!” With invincible 
courage forward rushed the host;—the height was carried by 
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storm and Adalbero, with sudden shudder, saw the enemy 
flying through the field: : 

The conqueror returned home in triumph ; and in all parts 
of delivered Saxony, came wives and children forth, and, 
with outstretched arms, greeted their husbands and fathers. 
But Adalbero knew what awaited him; and every smile of 
an affectionate wife, pierced; as with a poisoned dart, his 
anguished heart. At last they came before his magnificent 
eastle. He was not able to look up, as the beautiful Similde 
met him at the gate, with her daughter in her hand, while the 
little one always lenped and cried, ‘‘ Father, father! beloved 
father!” 

Adalbero looked round on his peuple, in order to strength- 
en himself; even there he met quivering eyelids and bitter 
tears; for among his warriors, many had heard his horrible 
vow. He dismissed them to their families, feeling what 
happy men, he, the most unhappy, was sending to thei: 
homes; then rode into the castle, and sending the domestics 
away, under various pretences, sprung from his horse, closed 
the gates with thundering sound, secured them carefully, and 
pressed his beloved wife and child to his heart, shedding over 
them a torrent of tears. 

«* What is the matter, husband?” said tho astonished Si- 
milde. 

“* Why do you weep, father?” stammered the little one. 

“ We will first prepare an offering for the gods,” replied 
Adalbero; “ and then I shall relate every thing to you. Come 
to me soon, to the hearth.” 

«I will kindle the flame, and fe'ch, in the meantime, the 
implements for sacrifice,” said the sweet Similde, and the 
little one cried out clapping her handa, 

“ Talso will help; Lalso will be there;” and skipped away 
with her mother. 

These words, ‘I also will help; I also will be there,” 
the hero repeated, as, dissolved in grief, he stood by the flam- 
ing pile, with his drawn sword in his trembling hand. He 
lamented aloud over the joyful innocent child, and the grace- 
ful obedient wife, who brought the bowl and pitcher, per- 
fuming-pan and WY used in sacrifices. Then it passed 
through his mind that his vow could not be valid; for such 
sorrow could not find a place in the heart of man. But the 
answer was given in dreadful peals of thunder down from the 
heavens. 

“I know,” said he, sighing heavily, ‘‘ your thunder has 
assisted us, and now your thunder calls on your devoted be- 
liever for the performance of his vow.” 

Similde began to tremble as the frightful truth burst upon 
her; and, with soft tears, she said, ** Ah! hast thou made a 
vow? Ah! husband, I see no victim !—shall human blood !—” 

Adalbero covered his eyes with his hands, and sobbed so 
terribly that it echoed through the hall, and the little one, 
terrified, shrunk together. 

Similde knew wel! such vows, in ancient times. She look- 
ed entreatingly to her lord, and said, “* Remove the child.” 

“* Both, both!—I must!” then murmured Adalbero; and 
Similde, with a violent effort, forcing back her tears, suid to 
the little one, ‘‘ Quick, child, and bind this handkerchief on 
thine eyes: thy father has brought a present for thee and 
will now give it thee.” 

‘* My father looks not as if he would give me a present,” 
sighed the child. 

** Thou shalt see; thou shalt see, presently,” said Similde 
hurriedly ; and as she placed the bandage over the eyes of 
the child, she could no longer restrain her tears, but they fell 
so softly, that the little one knew it not. 

The affectionate mother now tore the drapery from her 
snow-white bosom, and kneeling before her sacrificer, beck- 
oned that she might be the first victim. 

“ Quick, only quick,” whispered she softly to the lingerer; 
“* else will the poor child be so terrified !”” 

Adalbero raised the dreadful steel—Then roared the thun- 
der, and flashed the lightning through the building. Speech- 
less sank the three to the earth. 

As the evening breeze rushed through the broken windows, 
the little one raised her head, from which the bandage had 
fallen, and said, “ Mother, what present has my father 
brought to me?” The sweet voice awakened both the pa- 
rents. AilLlived, and nothing was destroyed: but Adalbero’» 
sword, which was melted by the avenging flash of Heaven. 

“The Gods have spoken !’’ cried the pardoned father ; 
and with a gush of unutterable love, the three delivered ones 
wept in each others’ arms. 

Far distant, over the southern mountains, roared the tem- 
pest, where many years afterwards St. Boniface converted 
unbelievers to the true faith. 





Amsrtion.—It may be doubted whether Jonn Quincy 
Apams will be regarded by future ages asa poet. But that 
he has written some very good poetry, there can be no doubt. 
The following forcible lines descriptive of ambition, are from 
his pen: 

, Ambition therefore, virtue is, or vice ; 

Ting’d by the object of the man’s pursuit ; 
A jewel, richer than the ruby’s price ; 

A Bohon Upas, bearing deadly fruit; 
Ethereal fire, impenetrable ice ; 

The supreme ; of every ill the root; 
A guardian angel, leading to the skies— 

A domon, with the worm that never dies. 


THE OCEAN DEAD. 
How calmly they sleep on the ocean floor, 
By the sparkling gem and the gilded ore, 
The shining sand and the glittering stone, 
With the wealth to the ocean deep gone down. 


Youth and beauty, and age and care, 

Have lain them down in chambers there; 

And the opening bud and the spreading flower 
Bloom side by side in the coral bower. 


And what, to them, is the angry roar 

As the surges lash the pebbly shore 7— 

Or the sea-bird’s shriek o'er the troubled deep 

Where they sleep on in their dreamless sleep? 
° Sleep on, sleep on, in your lowly graves, 

Beneath the swell of the curling waves; 

And the tempest and wind shail the requiem be 


Of the sleepers who rest in the deep, deep sea. Ion, 
Ft] 


From the last New-York Review. 
STONE’S LIFE OF BRANT. 

LIFE OF JOSEPH BRANT—THAYENDANEGEA: Including the 
Border Wars of the American Revolution, and Sketches of the In- 
dian Campaigns of Generals Harmar, St. Clair, and Wayne; and 
other matters connected with the Indian Relations of the United 
States and Great Britain, from the Peace of 1783 to the Indian Peace 
of 1395. By Wittiam L. Stone. New-York: George Dearborn & 
Co, 1838. 2 vols. Svo. ar 
IDENTIFIED as we are in name with New-York, and anx- 

ious to seize upon every opportunity of illustrating her liter- 

ary resources, it ia with peculiar pleasure that we take up an 
eriginal work, embracing a moat interesting pertion of her 
annals. The border story of our frontier state—the battle- 
field of three European wars, and the scene of interminable 

Indian conflicts alike with the Dutch, the French, and the 

English colonists, is abundantly rich in romantic incident: 

but while the most laborious researches have been expended 

upon the early annals of Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 
others of the older states, the field of the biographer and his- 
torian has been comparatively neglected with us; and our 

Indian wars, particularly—although so important, from the 

number of men engaged in them, the stake for which they 

fought, and the modern results of nearly two centuries of 
continual strife—receive but passing notice in the general 
histories of the country. 

Indeed, we have still to go to the old French writers if we 
would learn the early deeds of those fierce cantons, whose 
indomitable valor and confederated patriotism compelled La 
Hontan, and other authors, to liken them to the brave Swiss, 
when, like that gallant people, they interposed the only ob- 
stacle to the descent of the French armies upon the fertile 
fields of the South. 

The Indians of the Lakes, and more especially the shy 
and imaginative Chippewas, with their strange traditions, 
and their poetic parables told in their shifting fishing camps, 
have often found an able and learned depicter of their man- 
ners and customs in Governor Cass and Me. Schoolcraft; 
the brave Atlantic tribes of New-England have hud their his- 
tory written upen many a page; the noble deeds of Poca- 
hontas have interwoven the story of her people with the an- 
nals of Virginia; the credulous labors uf the Moravian Mis- 
sionaries have kept the fables of the Delawares from perish- 
ing; and Irving has made classic ground of the prairies, in 
painting their Bedouin-like rovers. But the proud and tame- 
less Iroquois, who for half a century of his protracted reign, 
withstood the well-appointed armies of Louis X1V.—a peo- 
ple who, in the words of De Witt Clinton, were contradis- 
tinguished from all others on this continent by their attain- 
ments in polity and in eloquence, in negotiation and in war— 
are fading away with but few memorials of their mighty race. 

The meagre but still valuable work of Governor Colden 
was compiled alike during the intervals of pressing official 
duties, and at seasons already devoted to the ubstruse mathe- 
matical studies which formed the chief delight of that ac- 
complished scholar. His ‘History of the Five Nations,” 
published in parts at long intervals, was given to the world 
rather as an earnest of something better than as a finished 
work of itself. It is since his day, too, that the annals of 
the Iroquois (or Aganuschion, as they called themselves) 
have been most intimately interwoven with those of our Re- 
public; and, indeed, unless the historian had recourse as 
well to the papers of the Dutch West India Company as “to 
the writings which have treated of the settlement and eurly 
wars of New France, it would have been impossible for him 
to have presented a full view of his subject. 

“The Romans of America,” as Volney and Governeur 
Morris (Discourse before the New-York Historical Society, 
1812) have termed the Six Nations, though far behind the 
Mexicans and Peruvians in civilization, yet when compared 
with the barbarous tribes by which they were surrounded, ex- 
celled them as much in their political and social organization, 
as did those famed nations of the South the naked savages 
upon their borders. ‘‘ When you speak of the Five Nations 
in France,” said Monsicur de La Poterie, a century since, 





“they are thought by a common mistake to be mere barba- 
rians, always thirsting after human blood; but their true 
|character is very different. They are indeed the fiercest and 
most formidable people in North America: but, at the same 








time, are as politic and judicious as well can be conceived; 
and this appears from the management of all the affairs 


|! which they transact, not only with the French and 


—— 
| perm nt with almost all the Indian nations of Fiend 
| The federal league of the Six Cantons, their « 
| Council Fire,’ or grand representative assembly with 

distinct and well-defined powers, alike of their sched th 
| gress at Onondaga, and of the local assemblies of the ra 
| men of each canton at its separate ‘ castle,’ prove that 
' federated tribes of the Aganuschion had made no slight a 
| vances in enlightened national polity. And the “ 

respect accorded to their formal proceedings, alike i" 
| French, the Dutch, and the English colonial commi by thy 
‘evince the dignity and discretion, the unanimity and yj 
| with which all their diplomatic relations were conducted’ 
The permanent habitations and villages of the Iroqup: 
| had doubtless much influencein promoting that deeorous 
business-like management of affairs that characterize civiliged 
! communities; bul there was also much in their iari 
tutions which tended to mould the silent and stoical forester. 
, of the Northern woods into that sententious § 
character, which the writers of fiction have with go little re. 
flection ascribed to the whole race of red men. Now in 
deed, that observation begins te remove this error, the com 
mentator who regards only the primitive and mercurial 
tribes of the prairies, is likely, from generalizing upon the 
specimens of Indian character with which he is most fami} 
iar, to make asimilar blunder with his predecessors, and 
discredit the delineations of those whu painted a differen 
people from the simple curious savage with whom he is cop. 
versant. This, we observe, has generally been the case with 
the English reviewers who have criticised Washington Ip 
ving’s exquisite description of prairie life, in the first y 
of the Crayon Sketches, or Mr. John T. Irving’s life-like de 
lineations of similar scenes in his first work; and they seem 
to think that Campbell in bis Oneida Chief, and Cooper in 
his‘ Last of the Mobicans,’ must have drawn entirely upon 
their own invention for the qualities they accord toa New 
York Indian. A passing observation of the Author of ‘ The 
Prairie’ seems more particularly to have induced this error: 

“ The Indians,” says Mr. Irving, “ that I have had 40 oppor. 
tunity of seeing in real life, are quite different from those de 
scribed in poetry. They are by no means the stoics they ar 
represented ; taciturn, unbending, without a tear ora byes 
Taciturn they are, it is true, when in company with white men, 
whose good will they distrust, and whose language they do net 
understand ; but the white man is equally taciturn under like 
circumstances. Whenthe Indians are among themeelves, how. 
ever, there cannot be greater gossips. Half their time is taken 
up in talking over their adventures in war and hunting, and ia 
telling whimsical stories. They are great minis eal ls 
also, and entertain themselves excessively at the expenseofihe 
whites with whom they have associated, and who have supposed 
them impressed with profound respect for their grandeur and 
dignity. They are curious observers, noting every thing int 
lence, but with a keen and watchful eye, occasionally exchang 
ing a glance or a grunt with each other, when apy thing par 
tionlanly strikes them, but reserving all comment until theyan 
alone. Then it is that they give full scope :o criticism, satire, 
mimicry and mirth. 

“ In the course of my journey along the frontier, I have bad 
repeated opportunities of noticing their excitability and bes 
terous merriment at their games, and have occasionally 
a group of Osages sitting round a fire until a late hour of the 
night, engaged in the most lively and animated conversation, 
and at times making the woods resound with peals of laughter, 
As to tears, they have them in abundance, both real and affet 
ed; at times they make a merit of them. No one weeps more 
bitterly or profusely at the death of a relative or friend; and 
they have stated times when they repair to howl] and lament 
their graves. I have heard doleful wailings at daybreak, inthe 
neighborhood of Indian villages, made by some of thei 
ants, who go at that hour into the fields to mourn ol ar 
the dead. At such times, I em told, the tears stream 
their necks in torrents. 

“ As far as I can judge, the Indian of poetical fiction 
the Shepherd of Pastoral Romance—a mere personi 
imaginary attributes.” ~ 

Now, without meaning at all to diseent from so acute @ 
observer as Mr. Irving, with whom our own experience 
incides completely, we think the last sentence ought to be 
| taken with some reservation. They who have painted the 
** Indian of poetical fiction,” have erred, we app 
| in this particular: they have ascribed the peculiar traits of 
| one great community of Indians to the savages of the 
|continent. The Five Nations of New-York—the 
| hontve, or ‘men who surpassed all others,” as they cam 
| themselves—nre described by Colden, by La Honten, and 8 
| dozen other French writers, preeisely—allowing for theo 
| dinary exaggeration of romance—as the Indians of the enatt 

nent generally have been since painted by the writers 

tion. Many of these early writers were also co 

with the habits of other tribes, both on the Atlantic and 

the Far West. La Hoentan, as long ago as 1688, waee® 

Wisconsin and the Missouri; and from the discrimi 

has displayed in hitting off the characteristics of 

was, the Foxes, and other then remote tribes, now 

known to us, there is no reason to doubt his truth when 

painting those nearer home. But if there remained & 

of the strong and broed difference between that savage 

whose warriore, collecting in their head-quarters at 
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ek joa, th iries of Illinois, and the fore the half-blood leader oa mongrel crew of predatory savages || ‘‘ Johnson’s Greens ;” whose colors were adopted by Brent, 
wat ~= et oy wor ‘Srelueel up by the remains ol ome be surprised, when his claims upon the pen of the || and with whom he fought side by side upon the bloody field 


their eloquence which have come down to us in various pub- 
lic documents. Nothing can be more characteristic of the 

ius of a people, than these remains, while they are essen- 
tially dissimilar from other records of Indian character. In 
the majority of instances, they are terse, dry, and argument- 
ative, characterized sometimes by figurative language, but 
reminding us in their metaphors rather of the bold and ab- 
yupt illustrations of Scandinavian poetry, than ef the Asiatic 
verbiage of others of our aboriginal tribes; lacking the buoy- 
ant imagery and grace of the Southern and Western Indian, 
furnished to us in many a specimen of native eloquence}; but 
marked by a directness and concise business character, which 
js often wanting in their most fanciful appeals. In the way 
of pathos, the reader is probably familiar with the celebrated 
speech of Bogan, an [roquois (ur, as the English termed them, 
Mingo) chief, and he will find the same laconic eloquence 
characterizing the political discussions of the countrymen of 
that noble Cayugan. 

Of the advanceinent of the Iroquois in the arts of peace, 
we have sufficient evidence in the vilicial statements of Gen- 
eral Sullivan, and the extracts from the private journals of 
his officers, (which will be hereafter quoted from the work 
before us,) when he proceeded with four thousand picked 
troops to luy waste their country, and burned houses and 
granaries, uprooted gardens, cut down orchards, and devas- 
tated cornfields, which, according to his own assertion, ex- 
hibited a degree of architectural wealth and rural comfort 
superior to that attained in his time by the white farmers of 
the Mohawk valley. 

In war their discipline as well as their valor was, at an 
earlier period, complimented in the despatches of more than 
one veteran General, who came fresh from the well-fought 
fields of Flanders to match the skill of the European soldier 
with that of the warriors of the Aganuschion. The art of 
fortifying a camp seens to have been not unknown to them 
at the first visit of Europeans to these shores. And the 
usage of adopting young captives, and like the Mamelukes of 
Egypt bringing them up as soldiers, which in other Indian 
tribes is wow “and then practiced as caprice may dictate, 
was a matter of regular system with the Lroquois, whose 
ranks of fighting men were always thus kept well filled.— 
This latter policy, with the resources for keeping the field for | 
a long campaign, which their agricultural habits afforded | 
them, sufficiently accounts for the numerical strength of their | 
war parties, and the distance from home to which they car- 
ried their arms. Keepixg their canoes upon the sheres of 
the great lakes and the tributaries of the St. Lawrence, the 
head waters of the Hudson, the Delaware, the Susquehan- 
nah, and the Ohio, they could transport the munitions of war 
a thousand milvs from home, and strike their enemies with 
the same ease upon the shores of Lake Huron, or those of 
the Chesapeake, upon the prairies of the Mississippi, or 
among the forests of Nova Scotia. The early French ex- 
plorers met their war parties at the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence. La Salle tells us, in his journal, of meeting with six 
hundred of their warriors upon the banks of the Illinois, two 
thousand miles from the point where his countrymen first en- 
coustered them. ‘The testimony of Colden, and tradition, to 
this day, among the degenerate Penobscots, prove their name 
to have been t-rrible in New-England.” Tradition, too, 
alike of the‘ Butte de mort’ of Luke Michigan, and ‘ the dark 
and bloody’ ground of Kentucky, (which :ecsived its omin- 
ous name long before the blood of its brave white settlers 
doubiy baptised the soil,) has xept alive the memory of their 
fierce thirst of conquest. 

If n» European had ever set his foot upon this continent, 
the Iroquois would probably have subjugated all the tribes 
around them. The brave and warlike, but less enlightened 
Hurons, who made the last stand against their victorious 
arms, were already driven back, or nearly subdued, when the 
French brouzit fire-arms to their assistance ; and itis a curi- 
ous subject fur speculation, as tu the degree of civilization 
which the Six Nations might have attained, when thus ren- 
dered masters of the whole section of country which now 
comprises the Northern and Middle States of the Union, and 
at leisure to cultivate the arts of peace. Such conjectures, 
however, can lead to nothing; and we have already detained 
the reader sufficiently long from the work before us; not to 
its disadvantage, however, if we have succeeded in proving 
the claim which a history of the Iroquois has upon his inter- 
est and attention. 

A highly valuable and important portion of that history is 
comprised in the life of BRawT, as written by Colonel Stone. 
The name of Brant is familiar to many of our readers, only 
from the disparaging mention of it in Campbell’s Gertrude of 
Wyoming, or from the barbarous associations connected with 
tin many of the traditions of the Valley of the Mohawk, 
where his name was so long terrible. Having read of him, if 
atall, as ‘Brant, the monster of his tribe’—, 

Pears ogasy 
the A sporting acquaintance who was deer-hunting in Maine during 
last summer, told us that he witnessed an instance of the heredita-’ 
v 4we with which the Mohawks are regarded by the Penobscots, 
nn A rene day. Addressing a Penobscot Indian in a few 
ean — ory the simple fellow started as if stung 
. !” he ex ; “dat Mohawk—bad 














bistorian, as une of the master-spirits of the revolution, the 
leader of a powerful confederacy, and a genuine representa- 
tive of his race, are unfolded in the volume before us. 


JoserH Brant, or THAYENDANEGEA, a8 he delighted to 
write himsel¢, was born in the year 1742, a full-blooded Mo- 
hawk, of the Wolf tribe. Being the son of a chieftain, he 
commenced his carcer as a warrior at an early age, and when 
a lad of thirteen, was present with his elder brothers at the 
memorable battle of Luke Georg’, when Baron Dieskau fell 
mortally wounded. Some years after this, when Sir William 
Johnson, having lost his first wife, took Brant’s sister, ‘ Miss 
Molly,’ under his protection, as is mentioned in the interest- 
ing memoir of Mrs. Grant of Laggan, the Baron, in patgon- 
izing the other members of the family, sent Joseph to the Mis- 
sionary school of Doctor Wheelock, in Connecticut ; upon re- 
turning from which, at the expiration of two or three years, 
Sir William assigned him a share of his duties in the exten- 


sive Indian agency which he conducted. We find Brant | 
next in the field, in the campaign of the English, with Pon- | 


tiac, the celebrated Tawaw or Ottawa chief of Michigan, who | 
at one time so nearly annihilated the British power in the 

North-West. In this war, (according to the narrative of | 
President. Wheeiock, published in 1767!) “‘he behaved so | 
like the Christian and the soldier, as to give him great es 

teem.” In the former character, we find him soon after the | 
close of this campaign, aiding an Episcopal clergyman in 

translating the Book of Common Prayer in the Mohawk lan- | 
guage, and regularly received the communion in the church. | 
Upon the death of Sir William Johnson, who was succeeded | 
in his title and estate by his son John, (thecelebrated British | 
partisan of the revolution) and in his superintendency of the | 


Indian depariment by his son-in-law, Colonel Guy Johnson, || 


Brant was advanced to the 1mportant pest of Secretary of the | 


of Oriskany. 

Brant, in the meantime, had sailed for England in compa- 
ry with Captain Tice, a British officer; where we find him 
most oddly placed as the intimate friend of James Boswell, 
and the Earl of Warwick. He sat for his portrait to Rom- 
ney for the Earl; and “ Bozzy” appears to have subsequent- 
ly corresponded with him. His loyalty being strengthened 
by an interview with George the Third, at which he present- 
ed himself in full Indian costume, Brant re-embarked again 
for America, where he was privately landed somewhere in 
the neighborhood of New York, whence he performed a very 
hazardous journey to Canada; having, of course, to steal his 
way through a hostile population until he could hide himself 
in the forests beyond Albany. ‘‘ He had taken the precau- 
tion, however, in England, to provide evidence of the identi- 
ty of his body in case of disaster, or of his fall in any of the 
battles he anticipated, by procuring a gold finger-ring with 
his name engraved thereon at full length.” Withina few 
weeks after re-touching his native shores, Brant, now a regu- 
larly commissioned Captain in the British service, had an 
opportunity of taking up the hatchet in earnest. He led a 
force of six hundred Lndians in the affair of ‘ the Cedars,’ and 
in this, his first field against the patriot forces, exhibited that 
humanity after victory, which repeatedly distinguished him 
afterwards. The late Colonel McKinstry, of Livingston's 
Manor, whose intimacy continued with the chief until the 
decease of the latter, was rescned by him from torture and 
death, when wounded and a prisoner in the hands of the In- 
dians. 

This was in 1776, and on the following year we find Brant, 
| after collecting a large budy of Indians at Oguuga, ascending 
| the Susquehannah with about eighty followers to Uvadillu, 
where he requested an interview with the clergyman of the 








Superintendent; thus embodying in bis own person the in- || the place, and officers of militia in the neighborhood, stating 


| 


fluence of an Indian chief, and the actual conduct of the af- || that the object of his visit wes to procure provisions fur his 


fairs of the agency of the confederate Six Nations, and their | 
allies. 
The talents of Brant in this capacity, seem to have been 
of great use to his principal, in his difficult task of keeping | 
the Indians loyal to the British crown when the Revolution | 
broke outa few years afterwards. Upon the first popular | 
commotion, Guy Johnson, who ut an early day embroiled | 
himself with his neighbors, by intruding with a band of armed | 
retainers into an assemblage of the peuple, retired with his | 
Secretary from his seat of Guy Park, on the Mohawk, to Os- | 
wego, where lie convened the grand council of the Six Na- 
tions, and commenced that tainporing with their neutrality, 
which ultimately led ail of the Cantons, except the Oneidas, 
to take up arms forthe crown. From bence the Superin- | 
tendent crossed to Canada, with Brant and other leading | 
chieftains, whose loyalty was further confirmed by an inter- | 
view with Sir Guy Carleton, aiierward Lard Derciester. | 
Sir John Jobnson had, in the mean time, fortified the ba- | 
ronial hali at Johnstown with swivels, aud raised a band | 
amung his tenantry, éonsisting chiefly of Catholic Scotch | 
Highlanders; which force, amounting to some five hundred | 
armed retainers, enabled him to set the country people atde- | 
fiance, and insult the mugistrates uf the county with impu- | 


nity. To break up this nest of the disaffected, General || 


Schuyler was detached by the Continental Congress, with a 


force of three thousand militia. The Indians along the Mo- | 
hawk seemed dispused (o interfere with the summary ousting | 
of their friends ; but Colonel Guy Johnson, with Brant, and 
their other principal leaders, being absent in Canada, they 
did not venture upon doing more than remonstrate with Gen- 
eral Schuyler, who, after persuading them that his objects 
were entirely ‘ peaceable,’ udvanced upon Johnstown, and 
called upon the Baronet to break up his band of retainers, | 
surrender bis arms, and give eight hostages for the good be- | 
havior of the tenantry. Among the terms of surrender the 
following reads very quaintly ut this day: 

“Secondly. General Schuyler, out of personal respect for 
Sir John, and from a regard to his rank, consents that Sir John | 
shail retain for his own use, a complete set of armor, and as | 
much powder as may be suflicient for domestic purposes.” 

The parley lasted for several days, Johnson evidently 
wishing to gain time; but was at lust brought to a summary 
conclusion by Schuyler’s sending Colonel! Duer, and two other 
gentlemen, with his ultimatum, and enclesing a pas«port for 
Lady Johnson, desiring her instantly to leave the hall. In} 
the last copy of terms, we find the following brief reply to | 
one of the stipulations of Jonnson: 

“ Gen. Schuyler never refased a gentleman his side-arms.” 


The parley commenced on the sixteenth of the month, and 
on the twentieth General Schuyler paraded his troops; and 
the Highlanders having marched out and grounded their 
arms, “‘ were dismissed, with an exhortation to remain peace- 
able, and with an assurnce of protection if they did so.” 

Sir John, however, did not observe the compact of neu- 
teality nor the obligations of his parole. He soon after fled 
to Canada under the escort of a party of Mohawks, was im- 
mediately c »mmissioned a colonel in the British service, and 
from the loyalists of Tryon county, raised a command of two 
battalions, being that desperate band of turies afterwards so 








and eat lare enemies.” 





well known in the revolutionary warfare of New York, as 


|| dians would take them by force. 


people, and that if they were not at once supplied, his ln- 
Advantage was taken o 
the interview to sound the Chief as to his furure intentions, 
but he refused to commit hiaself in his replies. ‘* The Mo- 
| hawks,” he said, “* were as free as the air they breathed, and 
were determined to remain so.” 

Being supplied with provisions by the country people, the 
forces of Brant continued to increase so rapidly, that the 
minds of the people were kept in a state of feverish excite- 
meat and ceaseless uncertainty : 

“Thus, on the 10th of June, Colonel Harper wrote ur- 
| gently to General Herkimer for a supply of ammunitivn, in 
the expectation of an immediate hostile irruption of Brant 
into the Valley of the Schoharie Kill. On the 13.h, the 
| Cherry Valley Committee wrote to the General a still more 
ja'arming letter, Brant, according to this statement, in con- 
| nection with some of the loyalists of Unadilla, had marked a 
path directly through the forest to Esopus, by which rout the 
tories of Ulsterand Orange counties were to join his forces 
j at Oshkwaga; at which place the Chief had vaunted that 
shortly ke would not fear the approach of three thousand 
men. On the other‘hand, Major Fonda wrote, on the 19th 
of June, that an embassy of Chiefs and Sachems of the Cay- 
uga and Seneca Nations, having repaired to Ughkwaga to re- 
moustrate with Thayendanegea against farther hostilities, the 
latter had determined to listen to their councils, and with- 
draw into the Cayuga country. In pursuance of this policy, 
it was added, on what was esteemed good authority, that the 
Mobawk Chief had released a prisoner with his own hands, 
telling the captors that they had acted wrong. 


Such was the uncertain condition of things when the expe- 








|| dition under consideration was commenced. Bruntand Her- 


kimer had been near neighbors and persons! friends before 
the troubles came on, an: itis possible the General still cher- 
ished a belief that he might yet detach the dusky warrior 
from the cause he had embraced, but nevertheless might not 
be disinclined to relinquish. Perhaps he designed nothing 
more than to drive him from his equivocal position. Per- 
haps, also, should opportunity be presented, it was his inten- 
tion to seize his person. But be these suppositions as they 
may, it will be seen that there was at least one moment in 
which he contemplated a more decisive course. 

** It was a full week after the arrival of General Herkimer 
at Unadilla, before Captain ome made bis appearance. He 
came to the neighborhood of the General's encampment, ac 
companied by five hundred warriors. Having bulted, he dis- 
patched a runner to General Herkimer, with a message, de- 
siring to be informed of the object of his visit. Generel 
Herkimer replied, that he had merely come to see and con- 
verse with his brother, Captain Brant. The quick-witted 
messenger inquired if all those men wished to talk to his 
Chief too? recat he said to the General that he would 
carry his talk back to his Chief, but he charged him that he 
must not cross the field upon the margin of which they were 
standing, and departed. But an arrangement wa’ soon 
made, through the agency of messengers, by which a meeting 
was effected. The scene exhibited at this interview, as re- 
lated by those who were present at it, was novel and im- 
posing. The hostile parties were now encamped within the 
distance of two miles from each other. About midwey be- 
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tween their encampments, a temporary shed was erected, 
sufficiently extensive to allow some two hundred persons to 
be seated. By mutual stipulation, their arms were to be left 
in their respective encampments. Soon after the adjustment 
of the preliminaries, and the completion of the fixtures above 
mentioned, the Chief of the Mohawks himself appeared in 
the edge of the distant forest, and approached the place de- 
signated, already in the occupation of Herkimer, somewhat 
warily, accompanied by Captain Bull, (a tory,) William 
Johnson, (son of Sir William, by Brant’s sister Mary, ) a sub- 
ordinate Chief of the Mohawks, on Indian woman, and also 
by about forty warriors. After some little parleying, a circle 
was formed by General Herkimer, into which Brant and the 
General entered, together with the other Indian Chief, and 
two of Herkimer’s officers. After the interchange of a few 
remarks, the Chieftain, keeping an eagle-eye upon his visiter, 
inquired the reasun why be had been thus honored. General 
Herkimer replied, as he had done to the avant-courier, that 
he had come to see him on a friendly visit. ‘ And all these 
have come on a friendly visit too?’ replied the Chief; < all 
want to see the poor Indians; it is very kind,’ he added, 
with a sarcastic curl of the lip. General Herkimer expressed 
a desire to go forward to the village, but the Chief told him 
he was quite near enough, and that he must not proceed any 
farther. 

“ The General next endeavo-ed to enter into conversation 
with the Mohawk touching the difficulties with England,. in 
order to ascertain his feelings and intentions. The confer- 
ence now became earnest and animated, although the Chief 
at first gave Herkimer evasive and oracular answers. Toa 
question, however, put to him directly, he finally replied 
* that the Indians were in concert with the King, as their fa- 
thers had been; that the king’s belts were yet lodged with 
them, and they could not violate their pledge; that General 
Herkimer and his followers had joined the Boston people 
against their sovereign; that although the Boston people 
were resolute, yet the King would humble them; that Gen- 
eral Schuyler was very smart on the Indians at the treaty of 
German Flats, but at the same time was not able to afford 
the smallest article of clothing; and finally, that the Indians 
had formerly made war on the white people when they were 
all united; and as they were now divided, the Indians were 
not frightened.’ 


“ Colonel Cox, who was in the suit of General Herkimer, 
then made a few remarks, the substance of which was, that 
if such was the fixed determination of the Indians, nothing 
farther need be said. But his manner, or some of the ex- 
pressions uttered by the Colonel, which have not been pre- 
served, gave offence te the Chief. He was exceedingly irri- 
tated ; and by a signal to the warriors attending him at a short 
distance, they ran back tu their encampment, and soon after- 
ward appeared again with their rifles, several of which were 
discharged, while the shrill war-whoop rang through the for- 
est. Meantime, however, by explanation or otherwise, the 
Chief was soothed, and his warriors were kept at a proper 
distance, although the demand of General Herkimer for the 
surrender of sundry tories was peremptorily refused. The 
conference ended by an agreement between the parties to 
meet again at nine o’clock the following morning. General 
Herkimer and his forces, forbidden to advance any farther, 
encamped as before. 


“ The next morning, General Herkimer called one of his 
most trusty men aside, Joseph Waggoner by name, for the 
purpose of communicating to him, in confidence, a matter of 
great importance, respecting which the most profound secre- 
sy wasenjoined. He then informed Waggoner that he had 
selected him and three others to perform a high and import- 
ant duty, requiring promptness, courage and decision. 
design, the General said, was to take the lives of Brant and 
his three attendants, on the renewal of their visit that morn- 
ing. For this purpose, he should rely upon Waggoner and 
his three associates, on the arrival of the Chief and his friends 
within the circle as on the preceding day, each to select his 
man, and, at a concerted signal, shoot them down upon the 
spot. There is something so revolting—so rank and foul— 
in this project of meditated treachery, that it is difficult to 
reconcile it with known character of General Herhimer.— 
And yet it is given on the written authority of Waggoner him- 
self, whose character was equally respectable. The patriotic 
veteran, in devising such a scheme, had probably reasoned 
himself into the belief that the intended victims were only 
Indians, and that in the emergency of the country, it would 
be justifiable to do evil that good might come. It was, how- 
ever, 8 most reprehensible scheme. * * * Indian that he 
was, there is no known act of perfidy chargeable upon Brant; 
and he had met Herkimer on his own invitation. A betrayal 
of his confidence, under those circumstances, would have 
brought a stain wpon the character of the Provincials which 
all the waters of the Mohawk could not have washed away. 

“Fortunately, however, the design was not carried into 
execution. Whether the wary chieftain entertained any sus- 

of foul play, is not known. Bat, certain it is, that 
recaution and his bearing, when he arrived at Herki- 
mer’s es were such as to frustrate the pu . As he 
the circle, attended as before, he drew hitnself up 

with dignity, and addressed General Herkimer as follows: 
‘I have five hundred warriors with me, ermed and ready for 


His | 





——— 
battle. You are in my power; but as we have been friends 
and neighbors, I will not take the advantage of you’ Saying 
which, at a signal, a host of armed warriors darted forth from 
the contiguous forest, all painted and ready for the onslaught, 
as the well-known war-whoop but too clearly proclaimed.— 
The Chief continued the discourse by advising the General to 
go back to his own home—thanked him for his civility in 
coming thus far to see him, and told him that perhaps he 
might one day return the compliment. Meantime, he said, 
he would go back to his village, and for the present the Gen- 
eral might rest assured that no hostilities should be com- 
mitted by the Indians. He then requested that the Rev. Mr. 
Stuart, the English missionary at Fort Hunter, might be os 
mitted to retire into Canada, as also the wife of Colonel But- 
ler. To these requests General Herkimer assented, although 
the latter was not complied with. He then presented the 
Indians with ten or a dozen heads of cattle, which they fell 
upon and‘slaughtered incontinently. Brant himself turned 
proudly away, and buried himself in the forest; while Gen- 
eral Herkimer struck his tents, and retraced his steps to the 
Valley of the Mohawk. 

“‘ Thus terminated this most singular conference. ‘ It was 
early in July,and the morning was remarkably clear and beau- 
tiful. But the echo of the war-whoop had scarcely died away 
before the heavens became black, and a violent storm obliged 
each party to seek the nearest shelter. Men less supersti- 
tious than many of the unlettered yeomen, who, leaning upon 
their arms, were witnesses of the events of this day, could 
not fail in after-times to look back upon the tempest, if not 
as an omen, at least as an emblem of those bloody massacres 
with which these Indians and their associates afterwasd vis- 
ited the inhabitants of this unfortunate frontier.’ 


“This was the last conference held with the hostile Mo- 
hawks, Their Chief very soon afterward drew off his war- 
riots from the Susquehanna, and united them to the forces of 
Sir John Johnson and Colonel John Butler, who were con- 
centrating the tories and refugees at Oswego.” — Vol. I. pp. 
182—186. 

Nothing but the most positive testimony should have in- 
duced our author to have placed upon historical record the al- 
leged treachery set forth in this extract. He appears to us, 
however, to be warranted in his statements. A few years 
since, it might have been difficult to believe in aught so dis- 
graceful to the Americancharacter ; and the tale would have 
been set down as one of the exaggerated fables of the ex- 
cited times to which it refers. But we have among us too 
recent and too gross an instance of the white man’s perfidy 
in Indian warfare, to make wry faces at swallowing things 
still more monstrous. Crimes whose punishment should 
have been visited by the cord of the provost-marshal, have 
been set forth as deeds becoming a soldier in the official des- 
patch of a general officer. In vain may we now preach to 
the far-conquering Briton, of the Asiatic nations that have 
been borne down by his relentless atm; in vain may we 
track his devastating footsteps amid cavern-shrines and pil- 
lared shades, and monuments of antiquity so hoary that Time 
himself seems in his dotage near them—while the‘ smell of 
death comes recking’ from the spicy bowers of India. The 
most prominent actors upon that field of stupendous wrong 
have had their memory withered in the scorching invective of 
Sueripan; and the Englishman may claim him for his 
mouth-piece, or disown the wickedness with the indignant 
eloquence of Burke. But with us there has been no Burke 
nor Sheridan to denounce the monstrous perfidy that has 
been latelj wrought in the name of this nation. The Flori- 
dian chieftain, who foiled the armies of the Republic in three 
campaigns; the most successful leader—civilized or savage, 
the most daring and successful leader—that was ever in arms 
against our country, falls, the victim of treachery and violated 
national faith; and yet not one voice is raised in our National 
councils to disclaim the outrage, and fix the stigma where 
alone it should attach! Oscxroxa sleeps where the honor of 
the flag that was first violated in his person, lies buried with 
him. That flag, when yet unstained, wns the winding-sheet 
of many a soldier near his place of rest! One would think 
that the brave men who fought and fe!l at Sullivan’s Island 
in a better day would turn uneasily in their graves at finding 
a gallant foe so traitorously thrustbesidethem. But enough 
of a subject so fraught with National ignominy; it is with 
pain that we have brought ourselves to speak of it, but we 
could not allude to the meditated treachery of another day 
without denouncing the master-piece of perfidy that has been 
consummated in ours. As no public investigation has yet 
been had in the matter, it would be wrong in us to hold up 
any party in particular to public execration. The guilt that 
was perpetrated in the name of Tue Prop ze, still lies be- 
tween the Government and its instruments, but the shame is 
shared by us all. It is the part of every American to thrust 
the infamy from his door—it is the part cf every man to de- 
nounce the wickedness. 

Although we have seen that Brant had already raised his 
arm in‘ the King’s cause’ in Canada, he still unti] now seems 
to have been unwilling to be brought into immediate collision 
with his old friends and neighbors in his native valley. But 
these early associations henceforth prevailed with him no 
longer. e@ now took up the tomahawk in earnest, and his 











first blow was to stain it with the blood of a youthful friend, 





whose death he long lamented. The story, 
author, is taken chiefly from Campbell’s ‘ ounatll — 
County,’ an interesting and valuable work, whose rg 
spirited compiler oughi before now to have found in; 
~ ytd = = ": State. The incident firstcomme 

y the pen of Mr. Campbell, is one that th i 
would have delighted X4 ilbustrate. © Genius of Seon 

The threatening horrors of Brant and Johnson had induced 
the country people of the Mohawk to fly to arms; and there 
were musterings of riflemen and mounted troopers in the dif. 
ferent villages along that stormy border. rant, with 
chosen band of warriors, hovered around the sett . 
observe their motions ; when, one day that he had taken 
upon a tall and wooded cliff, near the little cascade of Teks. 
harawa, a young partisan officer, who had brought some dep 
patches from the Palatine District to Cherry Valley 
his horse at nightfall, to return home through the ravi 
where Brant kept guard. The gallant appearance in 
youth, whe, being the son of a man of fortune, was 
mounted, and ‘ dressed in a suit of ash-colored velvet,’ col. 
lected the town’s people around the inn door as he took bis 
departure. Throwing his valise on the steps while moun, 
ing, and telling them that he weuld return with his ce; 
for the protection of the place on the moirow, he waveda 
adieu to the bystanders, struck his spurs into his horse ~ 
accompanied by a single attendant, soon disappeared oan . 
hill in the rear of the village. But the clattering hoofs hej 
scarcely died upon the ear, before a sharp volley of muskeny 
was heard, and immediately afterwards the horse of the 
young officer, with housings all bloody, galloped back inty 
the village. A party of his compatriots instently armed, and 
sought the scene of his discomfiture. But the enemy had 
disappeared, carrying with them the officer’s attendant as 4 
captive—while the unfortunate young gentleman was found, 
brained by a tomahawk, and weltering in his gore. It wy 
subsequently proved that Brant had challenged his 
through the glen by hailing him from the cliff; but the chal 
lenge was unheeded by the trooper, who replied by spurri 
his horse, and urging his attendant to ride for his life. Brant 
then ordered his men to fire. The officer fell wounded from 
the saddle, but still made a show of resistance, when the In 
dian warrior, unable to recognize his countenance in the tw 
light, rushed up and tomahawked him with his own hand.- 
The body of the youth was duly consigned by the kind 
hearted villagers to the care of his father, who, previous to 
this disastrous period, had been a friend and neighbor of 
Brant ; and the lament of the old man over the bloody corps 
of his only son is related iu moving terms, as gathered from 
the lips of those who witnessed the scene. It is due toth 
Mohawk chieftain to state that he deeply deplored this ind 
dent, to which he is said to have reverted with sorrow long 
years afterward. 

The battie of Oriskany, one of the most. bloody fought 
during the whole course of the Revolution, was the first ger 
eral action in which Brant took a part, with a large number 
of his warriors. In this action the whole Indian force was 
led by Thayendanegea in person, ‘the great Captain of the 
Six Nations,’ as he was now called. Of the principal S- 
chems under him, many, like the Chief himself, had, in mor 
quiet times, been personal acquaintances of the bold border 
ers with whom they now contended for life upon that bloody 
field. Nay, the troups engaged upon either side, consisting 
almost exclusively of the inhabitants of the Mohawk valley, 
there were so many friends and neighbors, kinsmen, end eva 
brothers, arrayed in arms against each other, that the battle 
partook of the nature of a series of private feuds, in which 
the most bitter and rancorous feelings of the human heart 
were brought into play. The slaughter was dreadful onboh 
sides. Men fought with a stubborn valor, as if the military 
character of their native State depended equally upon the su- 
eessofeither. Both parties claimed the victory; but 
the ultimate advantage was on the side of the patriot party, 
which retained possession of the field, yet it was the blood of 
New-Yorkers only—of their former friends and countrymen 
—which stained the soil. 

Such was the blondy field in which Herkimer fell; “there,” 
says the eloquent Governeur Morris, “‘ were found the Indian 
and the white man, born on ‘he banks of the Mo'rawk, their 
left hand clenched in each other’s hair, the right grasping 
the gripe of death the knife plunged in each other's bosom; 
thus they lay frowning.” [Remainder of the review in ournett] 





Femare Lazors.—A late English paper, in illustrating the 
extent of female labor in some English cotton factories col 
pared with that of the other sex, states that in one mill there 
were 1,300 looms propelled by power worked by 700 fe 
males, the husbands remaining at home to conduct the do 
mestic arrangements ; and that one woman in the above mill 
with the mere assistance of a gitl, was compelled to weer 
1,200 yards of cloth in one week—a labor which was oo 
sidered sufficient for twelve men! 


A Harp Hit.—If I were so unlucky,” said an officer 
“as to have a stupid son, I would certainly, by all means, 
make him a parson.” A clergyman, who was in the compr 
ny, calmly replied—“ You think differently, sir, from yu" 
father. 
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our as much stamina of constitution, as much apti- 
tude for domestic duty, as we ourselves possess? ‘These ques- 
tions are not interesting to us simply as individuals ‘They 
affect the welfare of the community. For the ability or ina- 
bility of woman to discharge what the Almighty has commit- 
ted to her, touches the equilibrium of society, and the hidden 
- springs of existence. Tenderly interested us we are for tle 
health of our offspring, Jet us devote peculiar attention to 
that of our daughters. Their delicate frames acquire more 
care in order to become vigoruus, and are in mure danger 
from the prevalence of fashion. 

I plead for the little girl, that she may have air and exer- 
cise, as well as ber brother, and thet she may not be too | 
much blamed, if in her earnest play she happen to tear or || 
soil her apparel. I plead that she be not punished as a romp, 
if she keenly enjoy those active sports which city gentility 
proscribes. I plead that the ambition to make her accom- 
plished, do not chuin her to the piano, till the spinal column, 
which should consolidate the f ame, starts aside like a broken |; 
reed ;—nor bow her over her book, till the vital energy which 
ought to pervade the whole frame, mounts into the brain, and |; 
kindles the death-fever. 

Surely we ought to acquaint ourselves with the outline of 
the mechanism of this ourclay-temple, that we interfere not, 
through ignorance, with those laws on which its organizacion | 
depends. Rendered precious, by being the shrine of an un- 
dying spirit, our ministrations for its well-being assume an } 
almost fearful importance. Appointed, as the mother is, to || 
guard the harmony of its architecture, to study the arts on i 
which its symmetry depends, she is forced to perceive how | 

much the mind is uffected by the circumstances of its lodge- || 
ment, and is incited to chetish the mortal for the sake of the | 
immortal. 

Does she attach value to the charms of intellect? Let her | 
see that the casket which containa them, be not lightly en- |, 
dangered or carelessly broken. Does she pray for the wel- || 
fare of the soul? Let her seek the good of its companion, || 
who walks with it to the gates of the grave, and rusles again || 
to its embrace on the morning of the resurrection. 

Those who educate the young, should be ever awake to 
the evils of compression in the region of the heart and lungs. 
A slight ligature there, in the earliest stages of life, is fraught || 
with danger. To disturb or impede the laborers who turn 
the wheels of life, both night and dey, is absurd and ungrate- || 
ful. Samson was bound in fetters, and ground in the prison- || 
house, for a while, but at length he crushed the pillars of the || 
temple, and the lords of the Philistines perished with him. || 
Nature, though she may be long in resenting an injury, dues | 
not forget it. Against those who violate her laws, she often | 
rises as a giant in his might, and when they least expect it, || 
inflicts a fearful punishmeat. Fashion seems long enough to \ 
have oppressed und insulted healih ia its strong holds. She i 
cannot even prove that she has rendered the form more grace- || 
ful, as son.e equivalent for her :avages. 
to which our painters and sculptors still look for the purest jj 
models, wa$ nvt the form left untortured? the volume of the || 
lungs allowed free play? the heart permiited without mana- || 
oles, to do the great work that the Creator assigned ii? 

The injuries inflicted by compression of the vital parts, are | 
too numerous to be readily recounted. Impaired digestion, | 
obstructed circulation, pu!monary disease and nervous wretch- 
edaess, are in their train. A physician, distinguished by 
practical knowledge of the Protean foi ms of insanity, asserts 
that he gains many patients from this cause. Another inedi- 
eal gentleman of eminence, led by philanthropy to investi- 
gate the subject of tight-lacing, hus assured the public, that 
multitudes annually die by the severe discipline cf busk and 
corset. This theory is sustained by collateral proof, and il- 
lustrated by dissections. 

It is not sufficient that we, mothers, protect our younger 
daughters, while immeJiately under our authority, from such 
hurtful practices. We should follow them until a principle | 
is for ned by which they can protect themselves from the | 
tyranny of fashion. It is true, that no young Jady acknow | 
lodges herself to be laced tuo tight. Habits that shun the || 
Light, and shelter themselves under subterfuge, are ever the | 
most difficult to eradicaie, A part of the energy which is | 
essential to their reformation, must be expended in bunting 
them from their hiding-places. ‘Tiough the sufferer from 

ight-lacing, may not own herself to be uncomiortable, the |! 
taborious respiration, the constrained movement, perhaps the 
curved spine, bring diff-rent testimony. 

But in these days of diffused knowledge, of heightened edu- 
cation, is it possible that any female can put in jeopardy the 
enjoyment of health, even the duration of existence, for a cir- 
cumstance of dress? Will she throw an il!usion over those 
who try to save her? and like the Spartan culprit, conceal 
the destroyer that feeds upon her vitals? We know that it 
isso. Who, that has tested the omnipotence of fashion, will 
doubt it? This ia by no meane the only sacrifice of health 
that she imposes. But it is a prominent one. Let us, who 
are mothers, look to it. Fully aware, as we must be, of the 
danger of stricture on the lungs and heart, during their season 
of development, why should we not bring up our daoghters 
without any article of dress whicl: could disorder the seat of 
vitality? Our sons hold themselves erect, without busk, or | 
corset, or frame-work of whale-bone. Why should not our | 
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| resolution to proceed on foot in questof him. After search- | 


daughters also? Did not Gud make them equally upright? | at all hazards. 


Yes. But they have ‘ sought out many inventions.’ 

Let us educate a race who shall have room to breathe. | 
Let us promice, even in their cradle, that their hearts shall 
not be pinioned as in a vice, nor their spines bent like a bow, | 
noi their ribs forced into the liver. _ Doubtless, the husbands | 
and fathers of the next generation will give us thanks. 

Let us leave no place in the minds of those whom we edu- | 
cate, fur the lunatic sentiment, that the mind’s healthful | 
action, und the integrity of the organs on which it operates, | 
are secondary to the vanities of external decoration. If they 
have received fiom their Creator a sound mind in a sound | 
body, teach them that they are accountable to him for both. | 
If they deliberately permit injury 1o either, how shall they , 
answer for it before the High Judge? 

But how shall the mother answer it,in whose hand the! 
soul of het child was laid, as a waxen tablet, if she suffer! 
fashion to cover it with fantastic images, and folly to puff out | 
her feverish breath, melting the lines that wisdom penciled | 





with his commander, at last espied the lion in the 
——_ _ = the captain, who fired, but un 
missed his mark. There was now no al i 

reireat and load his rifle. d toe bette 
was joined by Lieutenant Delamain, who h 
from his elephant on hearing the report of 
unexpected meeting increased the Captain's hope of ulti 
success. He lost no time in pointing out to the Liew 
the place where he would probably find the lion, and 


The Indian game-finder, who conduand 


cover, and 
fortunutely 
Having retired to a distance, he 
ad dismounted 
the gun. This 
mate 
tenant 
woul | be up with him in a moment or two. cid lp 
Lieut. Delamain, on going eight or ten paces downas 
track, got a sight of the hon, and instantly discharged his 
rifle at him. ‘This irritated the mighty lord of the w 
and he rushed towards him, breaking thiough the woods to 
use the Captain’s own words) ‘in a most magnificent style,’ 
Capt. Woodhouse now found himself placed in an awkward 
situation. He was aware that if he retraced his steps in 
order to put himself in a better position for attack, be would 


there, till what heaven would fain have polished for itself, || just go to the point ftom which the Lieutenant had fired, and 


loses the fair impression, and becomes like common earth ? 
Hartford, Conn. {| 


From Waterton’s Natural History i 
FIGHT WITH A LION. i} 
Ix the month of July, 1631, two fine lions made their ap- | 
pearance ina jungle sometwenty miles distant from the can- 
tonment of Rajcoré, inthe East Indies, where Captain Wced- | 
house and his two friends, Lieutenants Delamain and Lang, H 
were stati-ned. An elephant was despatched to the place || 
in the evening on which the information arrived ; and on the 
morrow, at the break of day, the three gentlemen set off on 
horseback, full of glee, and elated with the hope of a speedy | 
engagement. On arriving at the edge of the jungle, people | 
were ordered to ascend the neighboring trees, that they might || 
be able to trace the rout of the lions in case they left the | 
cover. After beating abeut in the jungle for some time, the || 
hunters started the two lordly strangers. The officers fired 
immediately, and one of the lions {fell to rise no more.— || 
His companion broke cover, and took off across the country. || 
The officers now pursued him on horseback as fast as the na- || 
ture of the ground would allow, until they learned from the 
men who were stationed in the trees, and who held up flags |; 
by way of signal, that the lion had gone back into the thicket. || 
Upon this the three officers returned to the edge of the jun- |) 
gie, and having dismounted from their horses they got upon | 
the elephant, Captain Woodhouse placing himself in the hind- | 
ermost seat. They now proceeded towards the heart of the i 
jungle, in the expectation of rousing the royal fugitive a |! 
second time. They found him standing under a large bush, || 
with his face directly towards them. The lion allowed them i 
to approach within range of his spring, und then be made a | 
sudden dart at the elephant, clung on his trunk with a tre-| 
tendous 1oar, and wounded him just above the eye. While 





him, but without success. The elephant nuw shook him off; i 
but the fierce and sudden attack on the part of tke lien || 
seemed to have thrown him into the greatest consternation. || 


formidable an animal; and much exertion was used before || 
his riders succeeded in urging him on again in quest of the |! 
lion. At last he became somewhat more tractable; but as | 
he was advancing through the jungle, all of a sudden the | 
lion, which had lain concealed in the high grass, made at him | 
with redoubled fury. The officers now lust al! hopes of keep- | 
ing their elephant in order. He wurned round abruptly, and 
was going away quite ungovernable, when the lion again | 
sprang at him, seized his hinder parts with his teeth, and | 
hung on them till the affrighted anima! managed to shake | 
hirn off by incessant kicking. 
The lion retreated farther into the thicket, Capt. Woed- 
house in the mean time firing a random s!.ct at him, which | 
proved of no avail, as the jolting of the e!+phant and the up-! 
roar of the moment prevented him from tuhirg a steady aim. | 
No exertions oz the part of the officers couid now force the | 
terrified elephant to face his fierce foe, and ti-ey tuund them- 
selves reduced to the necessity of dismounting. Determined, | 
however, to come to still closer quarters with the formidable | 
king of quadrupeds, Captain Woodhouse took the desperate | 





ing about for some time, he observed the lion indistinctly | 
throngh the bushes, and discharged his rifle at him; but he! 
was pretty well convinced that he had not hit bim, for he saw |! 
the lion retire with the utmost composure into the thicker | 
parts of the brake. ‘The two Lieutenants, who had remained 
at the outside of the jungle, joined their companion on hear- 
ing the report of his gun. 

The weather was intolerably sultry. After vainly spend- 
ing a considerable iime in creeping through the grass and 
bushes, with the hope of discovering the place of the lion’s 
retreat, they concluded that he had passed quite through the 
jungle, and gone off in an opposite direction. Resolved not 
to let their game escape, the Lieutenants returned to the ele- 
phant, and immediately proceeded round the jungle, expect- 
ing to discover the rout which they conjectured the lion had 
taken. Captain Woodhouse, however, remained in the 
thicket; and as he could discern the print of the animal’s 


'to which the lion was making—wherefore he instantly re 


solved to stand still, in the hopes that the lion would pass by 
at a distance of four yerds or so, without perceiving him ps 
the intervening cover was thick and strong. In this, roding 
ever, he was most unfortunately deceived; for the enreged 
lion saw him in passing, and flew at him with a dreadful 
roar. In an instant, as though it had been done hy a stroke 
of lightning, the rifle was broken and thrown out of the Ce 
tain’s hand, his left arm at the same moment being seized } 
the claws, and the left by the teeth, of his desperate antago. 
nist. While these two brave and sturdy combatants, ‘ whose 
courage nonv could stain,’ were yet standing in mortal con 
flict, Lieutenant Delamain ran up, and discharged his piece 
full at the lion. This caused the liun and the Coptain to 
come to the ground together, while Lieutenant Delamain 
hastened out of the jungle to reload his gun. Tho lion now 
hegan to craunch the Captain’s arm; but as the brave fellow 
notwithstanding the pain which this horrid process caused, 
had the coo] determined resolution to lie still, the lorldly 
savage let the arm drop out of his mouth, and quietly placed 
himself in a crouching position, with both his paws upon the 
thigh of his fallen foe. While things were in this untowad 
situation, the Captain unthinkingly raised his hand to 
port his head, which had got placed ill at ease in the fall— 
No sooner, however, had he moved it, than the lion seized 
the lacerated arm a second time, craunched it as before, and 
fractured the bone still higher up. This additional memento 
mori from the lion was not lost upon Captain Woodhouse; 
it immediately put him in mind that he had committed an 
act of imprudence in stirring. The motionless state in 


|| which he persevered after this broad hint, showed that be 


bad learned to profit by the painful lesson. 
He now lay bleeding and disabled under the foot of a 


In ancient Greece, |) hy was in the act of doing this, the two Lieutenants fired at | Mighty and an irritated enemy. Death was close upon bim, 


armed with every terror calculated to appa! the heart of a 
prostrate and defenceless man. Just as this would, with all 
its flitting honors, was on the point of vanishing for ever, be 


| ‘This was the first time he had ever come in contact with so || heard two faint re ports of a gun, which he thought sounded 


from a distance; but he was totally at a loss to account for 
them. He learned, after the affair was over, that the n> 
ports were caused by his friend at the outside of the jungle, 
who had flashed off some powder in order to be quite sure 
that the n‘pples of his rifle were clean. 


The tw» Lieutenants were now hastening to his assistance, 
and he heard the welcome sound of feet approaching; but, 
unfortunately, they were in a wrong direction, as the lion 
was betwixt them and him. Aware that if his friends fired 
the balls would hit him after they bad passed throvgh the 
lion’s body, Captain Woodhouse quietly pronounced, in alow 
and subdued tone, ‘ To the other side ! to the other side!’"— 
Hearing tke voice, they looked in the direction from whence 
it proceeded, and to their horror saw their brave comrade in 
his utmost need. Having made a circuit, they cautiously 
came up on the other side, and Lieatenant Delamain, whose 
coolnez:s in encounters with wild beasts had always been 
conspicuous, fired at the lion, from a distince of abvut s 
dozen yards, over the person of the prostrate warrior. 

The lion merely quivered; his head dropped upon the 
ground, and in an instant be lay dead on his side close to bis 
intended victim. 





Rural Tea Purty.—Forty years ago this day, the frst 
rural tea party was held in Northampton. Judge Lyman 
delivered an oration, and the rural entertainment wes 
near the great bridge in the meadows. This festival hasseb 
dom been omitted since that time, every year adding toi 
interest and beauty. It is usually served up in a grove, the 
ladies having the chief management. Tables, dec 
with evergreens and beautiful flowers, and loaded with re 
freshments of the richest kind, are contributed by the various 
families in town. Eight lady managers preside, as 
delegated gentlemen. Music is in attendance, and @ dance 
on the green foliows durirg the afternoon. It isa rational 
and pretty entertainment, free from the selfishness of politi 
cal festivals and dinner parties. from which the ladies are al- 
ways arbitrarily excluded. We wish they were more 








feet on the ground, he buldly resolved to follow up the track 


versally prevalent. [Northampton Courier of July 4. 
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T H E N E W-Y 0 R K E R ie | of the Administration in this State, which would seem not 








SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1838. 








—— . ss 

The Summer Elections.—With the struggle in Louisiana, 
of which account is given in another column, commenced the 
Summer Elections for 1838, and the choice of Representatives 
to sit in the XXVIth Congress. The issue thus far, as will 
be seen, is entirely favorable to the Whig cause. 

The next contests take place on the first Monday in Au- | 
gust, now close at hand, in the States of Iilinois and Missouri. | 

The struggle in Illinois is one of no ordinary intensity and | 
moment. A Governor and Lieutenant Governor are to be | 
chosen for a term of four years, a Legislature for two years, | 
and three Members of the next Congress. There are also | 
County officers to be chosen; which, though of no moment | 
out of the State, will doubtless swell the aggregate vote.— | 
Each party is actively in the field, and confident of victory. | 
At this distance, it is difficult to say which has the better 
grounds for this confidence. The present Governor is Whig, | 
but adds nothing to the strength of his party, and is not a | 





candidate for re-election. He was a sort of a Jackson man | 
when elected in 1834, but fur White in the last Presidential 
contest. The Members of Congress were all Van Buren 
men when elected in 1836, but all Conservatives on the as- 
sembling of Congress last September. Mr. Snyder, of the | 
First or Southern District, afterwards recanted, and voted | 
for the Suh-Treasury Bill. He is not acandidate for re-elec- 
tion. In this District there are four candidates, of whose 
political partialities we are unaware, except that Rev. John 
Hogan is a Whig, and Ex-Gov. and Ex-Congressman John 
Reynolds is either Administration or Conservative. In the 
Sccond District, the candidates were not fairly settled at 
our last advices; but Hon. Zadoc Casey, the present Mem- 
ber, was among them, and seemed likely to be supported by 





the Whigs and Conservatives. This isthe strong Van Buren | inst. was the most resolutely contested of any ever held in| 


section of the State. In the Third District, the candidates | 
are fairly in the field—S. A. Douglas, Adm., and John T. | 
Swart, Whig. Both have been actively canvassing for | 
months, shaking hands with and haranguing the voters at | 
every village and settlement throughout the District, which 
is larger than the State of Vermont. It is probable that it | 
will poll thirty thousand votes. Two years ago it gave 

twenty thousand, and elected William L. May, Adm., over 


Mr. Stuart by one thousand majority. Mr. May has since i especially among the Creole or French and Spanish popula: | 


taken strong Conservative ground, and does not offer for re- | 
election. The State gave some five or six thousand Van | 
Buren majority at the August Election of 1836, and 2,983 on | 


wholly without foundation. At any rate, it is safe to make 
them when the next election is 80 distant. 

Rhode Island elects a House of Assembly in August. We 
understand the new Temperance Law (authorizing the free- 
holders of any town to interdict the sale of the ardent therein) 
will be the main question before the people. A United States 
Senator depends on the result. Hon. Asher Robbins, Whig, 
does not covet a re-election. The friends of Hon. Tristam 
Burges are solicitoes that he should be the successor, whicl: 
he doubtless might be if he had not taken occasion to fly in 
the face of the Whig party in the last contest for Governor. 
He may as it is. 

So much for the August Elections. 





Maine.—They are preparing for u tremendous political 
contest Down East. The Election is now some seven weeks 
ahead, and each party is doing its very hardest. We esti- 
mate the poll of this year 5,000 votes higher than that of 
the spirited contest last year. For example, the Admitis- 


|| tration County Convention for York, which met at Alfved on 


the 4th, is said to have numbered one thousand Delegates. 
Nathan Cliffurd, last year Speaker of the House, was nomin- 
ated for Congress. The Whig Convention met on the next 
Wednesday—six hundre.i Delegates—and nominated Nathan 
Dane Appleton for Congress, with a County Ticket. Each 
of the above is strong in the affections of his party. Gen. 
Albert Smith, of Portiand, bas been nominated for Congress 
by the friends of the Administration in the Cumberland Dis- 
trict, and Joshua A. Lowell in the Haucuck and Washington 
or Eastern District. Hon. George Evans, the able Whig 
Member from Kennebec, positively declines a re-election. 


Lovisiana.—The Eiection in Louisiana, which com- 
menced on Monday the 2d and closed on Wednesday the 4th 





| the State, and the poll vill exceed all precedent. Each party 


| staked in bets is said to have bzen enormous. 





advantage in the contest for Governor—their candidate, 
| Denis Prieur, having been for years the Mayor of New Or- 
| leans, and possessing a strong local and personal popularity, 
jtion. Andre B. Roman, the Whig candidate, is also popu- 
Jar, and has once already been Governor of the State, but the 
| leading Whigs originally intended to run Hon. Henry John- 


| was actuated by a determination to succeed, and a confi- || 
dence that it would be able to doso. The amount of money | 


The friends of the Administration appear to have had the ) 


Sn 
it all—Governor, three Congressmen and both branches of 
the Legislature. 

| The following are the returns that have reached us: 








Ist Cong. Dist. Governor. Concress._ Pres't—'36, 
PaRisuEs. Roman. Prieur, White. Slidell. Whig. V.B. 
| New Orleans,........1542 1550 1852 1232 676 665 
Ascension,........++. 99 221 104 194 50 159 
| St. John Baptiste,.... 93 132 104 117 0 7 
| St. Charles,.....0.... 29 54 26 06« oS 1 3 
; St. Bernard,.......+. 114 170 137 «147 10 25 
| Plaquemines,........ 53 59 56 118 9 44 
|| Jefferson,.....+e+e eee 228 111 300 25 40 26 
\ Assumption,.......++. 178 226 120 284 102 84 
Lafourche,.......+.+. 293 176 191 115 160 «653 
} Terrebonne,.......++. 29 57) «684 «56S 
| 2d Cuong. Dist. Chian. Lawson 
ij aaa 147 184 177.—s:151 60 91 
West Baton Rouge,... 147 69 193 15 80 328 
|, East Baton Rouge,.... 282 222 293 «215 170 214 
| Point Coupee,........ 121 160 39 40 51 
|| West Feliciana,...... 19 210 138 98 153 
| East Feliciana,.. 382 290 315 303 150 296 
|| St. Helena,...... 130 «175 106 202 60. 264 
\| Livingston,...... 300 8 200 43 179 100 100 
| Washington.......... 166 &7 128 «6118 37 183 
|| St. Tanmany,........ 113 167 163 50 60 194 
| 4 Cong. Dist. Garland, W. no opp. 
|| St. Jacques,......---. 280 90 45 2 
i Concordia,....++++++: lll 67 91 49 
St. Mary’s,..sseseeees 202 138 142 «63 
|| Se. Martin,.......e02. 250 162 109. 36 
|, Rapides, ........6. e+. 367 270 175 (120 
|) Lafayette,......0see 147 maj 36 158 
|| St. Landry,......00++ 382 maj 384 165 
'| Catahoula,.......+++. 65 26 66 85 
Caldwell,.......ee00s 30 100 
i Carroll,...sseeeeeress 25 maj. 54 63 
i} Total,..... e+» 6139 5145 3099 3592 
| Whig. NEW ORLEANS. Adm. 
|| Governor.—A. 8. Roman,".,,.1542 | Denis Prieur,,.....1550 
|| Congress. —E. D. White,*..... 1852 | John Slidell, ...... 1232 
|| Senator.— Burthe, ....0.00+++5 1392 | Albert Hoa,".......1662 
1}  Claiborne,”.. ....ceceeeees +1688 | Camon,...scccseces: 1514 
BOE? ccdvenccsvescestes 1681 | Marigny,......+++..1442 
|| § Debuys,”....ceveceeeeevee 1624 | Montezutyns se eese- 1476 
& Pichot,” ..ccccccccccsccese 1577 | Kennedy,....++++- .1488 
S Rodgers,*.....00eeseeeeres 1584 | Augustio,..........1387 
S&L. U. Gaieune,*..........-.1622 | Armittage, .......-.1327 
| & Lockett.*....- ere cocesee ces 1544 | Tulane,.....+000+--1231 





*Elected. 
White, 3104; Slidell. 2342. White’s moj. 762. 
Chinn, 1788; Lawson, 1410. Chinn's ma). 378. 





|| Vermont.—The friends of the National Administration 
jin Vermont have proposed the following State Ticket: 


For Governor. .....Witviam C. Brapey, of Windham Co. 
Lieut. Gov....Joun 8. Perrisone, of Benningion Co. 
Treasurer..... Cuarces R. Cveaves, of tissex. 


| This is a strong ticket—the same, we believe, that was run 
|| by the party last year. They are all of the old Democratic 
| party. The Whig majority last year was but 4,522 in 38,000 


' } tes, d b ir > e ] i 
a thin poll at the Presidential Election. There has been no |} son, now Member of Congress from the New Orleans Dis- pe sang ey rotamer deve bsberst co 


election since. All the Departments of the Government, | 
except the Governor, are now in Administration hands. 


In Missouri, a similar and equally intense contest is going i Yankee and a Creole should be chosen Governor alternately. | }, 


| trict; but the Creoles insisted on one of their own faith, al- 
| leging that it was a sort of common law of the Srate that a 


| of Gov. Jerison’s opposition to the ‘ Patriot’ movements on 
|\the Northern Frontier. 

Tke Whigs of the Second (Rutland and Addison) District 
ave nominated Hon. William Slade for re-election to Con- 


forward. Here is no Governor to be chosen, but something H The friends of Johnson finally yielded the point with the best | gress; those of the Fourth (Chittenden and Franklin) Hon. 
of higher National importance. The Legislature now to be |, grace possible, and thereby probaily saved themselves from) Heman Allen. The Adm. candidate against the latter is 


chosen will either reelect Hon. Thomas H. Benton to the | 


U. S. Senate for six years, or choose a Whig in his stead.— i 


To that issue all eyes are turned. Messrs. Allen and Wilson 
are the Whig candidates for Congress; Messrs. Harrison 
and Miller, the incumbents, will be re-elected if possible by 
the friends of the Administration. They were chosen in ’36 
by alarge majority over the Whig candidates of that day, 
though the latter were carried on the same ticket with Gen. 
Ashley, personally the strongest man in the State. The ma- 
jority for Mr. Van Buren as President was 3,658 on a light | 
poll. We have no data on which to predicate the success of | 
the Whigs, except those g2neral considerations with which 
every one is acquainted: and we are rather inclined to be- | 
lieve the chances against them, especially with regard to U. | 
§. Senator. They, however, appear to think differently. We | 
observe that thousand dollar bets on the Whig side are freely 
offered in the St. Louis Whig papers, and accounts of great 
changes in their favor in this or that County are given by the 
column. Our skepticism may be put to scorn by thereturne. 
We shall see. 

Kentucky elects Members of Legislature only at the same 
time. But there is no longer any interest in Kentucky poli- 
tics. The last election destroyed it. 

Tennessee holds her election in August, but only every al- 
ternate year—not this. We sce claims of changes in favor 








| discomfiture. 

On the other hand, the Whigs had a palpable advantage 

| in the candidates for Congress. Gov. White, who is elected 

| in the New Orleans District, is probably the most popular 

| man in his party. Mr. Chinn, it seems, must bave outrun the 
Whig strength in the Baton Rouge District; and Mr. Gar- 
land, in the far Western or Natchitoches District, is so popu- 
lar that no opposition was made to him. It would have been 
of no use if there had, as the District is at all times decided- 

| ly Whig. 

In New Orleans, it wi'l be seen, Mr. Prieur ran largely 

| akeud of his ticket, as might have been expected ; and so he 


did, we believe, in several other Parishes. Gov. White made || 


an equally flattering run for Congress. We have put down 
Mr. Hoa, :he Senator elect, on the Administration side, 
though he has hitherto been the other way, and was on the 
White Electoral Ticket in 1836. We believe he differed 
from his party in supporting the Bank Restriction Biil las: 
winter, was dropped by them and taken up by their oppo- 
nents, by whom, with the aid of two or three hundred Whigs, 
he has been elected. 

The entire Whig ticket for Representatives has been car- 
ried in New Orleans. This of itself would change the face 
of affairs in that body; but there are many other rotations. 
The Senate also will now be Whig—so that the Whigs have 





|| Hon. John Smith of St. Albans. In the Fifth, there will be 
a close contest between the incumbent, Hon. Isaac Fletcher, 
| Adm., and the Whig candidute, William Upham, Fsq., of 
| Montpelier. The Whigs of the First District (Bennington 
jand Windham) held their Convention on Wednesday, and 
probably nominated Hon. Hiland Hall for re-election. The 
|nominations for Senators in the several Counties are being 
| made by both parties. 


| MassacnvseTts.—The new Temperance Law of Massa- 
pean forbidding the sale of Ardent Spirits in quantities 
less than fifteen gallons, except by licensed apothecaries, 
went into effect on the Istinst. We anxiously hope that the 
noble old Commonwealth will be found sufficiently virtuous 
and intelligent to maintain the spirit and drift of this law, 
however it may be modified in its peculiar form and details. 
[f it is sustained in the ensuing Election, on a direct and de- 
termined appea) to the ballot-box, the fact will shed a new 
and unfading lustre upon Republican institutions. Yet our 
hopes are mingled withapprehensions. A desperate attempt 
will be made to link this question with polities, and concen- 
trate the votes of the lovers of free drinking upon the can- 
didates of the political minority, with the understanding that 
the triamph of that party shall be followed by a repeal of 
the Temperance Law. Such a coalition would be disgrace- 
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ene 
ful to both parties, but especially to those of the political 
majority who would thus boldly declare that they love rum 
better than their country. In the nature of things, it could 
not be more than momentarily successful, and would leave 
an indelible stigma behind it. The Temperance Law was 
in no sense a party measure, and was heartily supported by 
men of all political sentiments. We place in parallel coluamns 
a few toasts drank at Fourth of July Celebrations in the 





‘ Bay State :’ 
ARDENT. AQUEOUS. 
By Benj. Woodbury. The| From Harrison Gray, Esq. 
new License Law—A Tem-|of Boston. Thenew License 


perance Humbug—- Those 
who made it will be taught, at 
the ballot-box, that the free- 
men of Massachusetts will 
not be.compelled to buy fif- 
teen gallons when they want 
only a glass. 

ya Guest. The License 
Law of 1838—Twin Brother 
to the gag act of 1800—both 
to stop the. mouth—the one 
against drinking and the other 
against speaking—may the 
latter die the death of the 
former, and both be buried 
in one grave. 


Law—A pruning knife, which 
will cut off only the branches 
and suckers that mar the 
beauty and retard the growth 
of the tree of civil liberty. 


License Law—The Quit- 
Claim Deed of the Common- 
wealth, of all right and inter- 
est in making drunkards, with 
the usual covenant and war- 
anty, that such business shall 
no longer be pursued by any 
one claiming right or title to 
do the same under her. 





PennsYLvanta.— The combat deepens’ in the Key-Stone 
State. Seventy-seven well-known citizens of Pittsburgh have 
come out with a manifesto declaring themselves supporters 
of Wolf and Muhlenberg at the last contest, but of Ritner in 
this. On the other hand, Hon. Richard Coulter, a distin- 
guished citizen of Westmoreland Co., who supported Ritner 
then, is said to te for Porter now. No stone is left unturned 
by either party. 

Gen. Porter does not resign his seat in the State Senate for 
his unexpired term of two years, and the Ritner men are 
loudly daring and urging him todo so. Mr. Lawrence, as 
we anticipated, has been nominated fur Congress by the Rit- 
ner party in Washington County, with a strung County 
ticket. Mr. Leet is a sturdy opponent. The friends of Rit- 
ner claim 1,500 majority in Allegany! and think Berks will 
give not more than that against them. In the Union and 
Northumberland District, they run James P. Meriill, late of 
the Convention, for Congress, with R. P. Maclay for State 
Senate. They are hard at work in the North-Eastern por- 
tion of the State, which has always been strongly against ! 
them. The Porter men are sanguine of heavy majorities 
through all that region, and claim 1,300 majority in the little 
County of Columbia. Neither will lose any thing by its 
modesty. 

The Ritner men are striving to damage the private charac- 
ter of Gen. Porter, and it would seem not without success.— 
We do n’t approve of this kind of warfare unless the case be 
a flagrant one. 


Virein1a.—It will be remembered that Samuel Jones, Esq. 
one of the Whig Delegates elect from Buckingham County, 
died soon after the election, and much solicitude was felt 
with regard to his successor, in view of the equal division of 
parties in joint ballot. The election has just been held, and 
resulted in the success of the Whig candidate, George W. 
Kyle, Esq., by 152 majority. Buckingham has voted as fol- 
lows, at different periods: ¥ 


For President—’36. Delegate—April, ’38. Delegate—July, ‘38. 
Van Boren... .468 393 395 
Whig ticket. .. 297 
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V. B. maj.171 Whigm. 91 Whigm 152 
‘So much for Buckingham.’ It always went very strongly | 
for Jackson, approving the Removal of the Deposites and 
all his other measures except the Proclamation against South 
Carolina. It was formerly the pride of this County that Mr. 
Jefferson and his Adiministration uniformly obtained every 
vote it had to give. 
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Gen. Wm. B. Sheldon, formerly of Delhi, Delaware Co., 
has bren elected Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Territory of Wisconsin. 

The Young Men of New-York, friendly to the National 
Administration, will hold a State Convention at Utica, com- 
mencing on Wednesday, the 19th of September. Delegates, 









ad libitum. 











Norta Carouina.—A spirited canvass is now going on 
throughout this State for a new Legislature, to be chosen in 
August. The present, it will be remembered, was exactly 
tied when chosen two years since, but afterward, by the death 
of a Whig and the election of an opponent, had a Van Buren 
majority of two, by which Mr. Strange was elected to the U. 
S.Senate. Each party seems sanguine of success in the ap- 
proaching contest. 

The present energetic and popular Governor, Edward B. 
Dudley, Whig, does not seem to have any opponent; but we 
have a rumor that Hon. John Branch, Member of Gen. Jack- 
son’s first Cabinet, will be brought out in opposition. Mr. 
Branch isa Whig, of the Calhoun order, and probably a Sub- 
Treasury man. 








The Crops and the Markets.—From all the information 
we can glean from our hundreds of exchange papers, the 
Summer Harvest of 1838 will exceed that of any preceding 
year on this Continent. The area of cultivation is greater 
than ever before, and the general fruitfulness of the soil 
abundant. We hear, indeed, local complaints—of the par- 
tial failure of the Wheat on the Eastern shore of Virginia, 
lower Maryland, near Zanesville, Ohio, and in Ontario coun- 
ty, in our own State—(by the way, the Journal of Commerce 
is annually blessed with a croaking letter from Ontario about 
this time of year.) But the general tenor of the advices we 
are daily receiving is most satisfactory. The Hay harvest 
has been very heavy generally, and the Wheat has suffered 
less from insects, storms, &c., than it usually does, while the 
growth is most luxuriant. Out in Illinois and thereaway, 
they state that it will be in many places impossible to find 
laborers enough to secure the ripening harvest; and we are 
positively assured that cradlers in Maryland have command- 
ed five dollars a day. There must be an immense Grain 
harvest throughout the country. Corn is backward in most 
sections; and we have heard complaints of drought in 
Dutchess County and elsewhere. (We believe there were 
heavy showers in Dutchess on Wednesday.) Should this 
hot weather continue for another month, and the frosts huld 
off to the close of September, we shall look for fair Corn and 
other Fall crops. Sundry people complain that the Corn has 
been seriously injured by weeds. That, we infer, is the fault 
of the farmers rather than the season. The weather that 
renders the soil so spontaneously prolific cannot be unfavor- 
able to the nurtured plants. 

Flour, Grain, &c., are declining in price, in view of the 
favorable prospects, and under the pressure of pecuniary dif- 
ficulties. Western Flour is quoted at $6 75 to $7; Ohio at 
$6 25 to $6.50. Northern Rye at 80c. Southern Corn at 
75c. 
It is said that the Grain prospects 
in Europe were indifferent at the latest advices, and there 
would probably be a demand exceeding the supply. If it 
were not for the inferaal Whiskey manufacture, we might 
have a great surplus to export this fall. 

Nearly all agricultural products are declining in price, ex- 
cept Tebacco, of which a light crop was raised last year, and 
Cotton, which bids fair to impreve on the low prices of the 
last year, aided by an increased demand on the Continent of 
Europe, and a reported failure of the growing crop in the 
South-West. It is positively stated that not more than half 
acrop will be made in Alabama. Probably if but three- 
fourths of a crop is made in the whole country, the necessary 
advance in price will make the result full as well for the 


planter. 


Wool gives but few signs of improvement. 








Gov. Ritner’s Proclamation, which came to hand just too 
late for our last, will be found in our columns this week.— 
Some of its allusions to National politics certainly seem to us 
in bad taste; but on the whole we relish its doctrines better 
than those of any Letter to John Quincy Adams we nave read 
this many a day. 

The Ypsilanti Republican, a new ard fair Whig sheet, 
reaches us from Ypsilanti, Michigan. It is published by J. 
W. Wallace, formerly of this city—an industrious and worthy 
young man, as we happen to know. We see an opposing 
paper announced—‘ The Sun,’ by Franklin Cowdrey. Has 
Franklin given up Mormonism as a business ? 


The tendency is still downward, and we may expect || 
| to see Flour down to $6. 


| 








The Poughkeepsie Journal, long an Administration and 
latterly a Conservative paper, has come out decidedly aq, 
verse to the Administration. Four Members of the . 
County Young Men’s Democratic Central Committee have 


likewise declared off from the further support of Mr. Vag 
Buren. 


Hon. Hugh 8S. Legare, M. C. from Charleston, S.C, hay 
just published a letter to Goy. Butler, of South Carolina, 
hibiting the grounds of his decided and invincible hostility to 
the Sub-Treasury scheme. Mr. Legare has been one of the 
most able and efficient opposers of that project in Congress, 

Hon. Edward Cross is announced as the Administration 
candidate for Congress in Arkansas, vice Hon. A. Yell, de 
clined. 

Hon. Isaac H. Bronson, it will be seen, was not renomin. 
ated as Circuit Judge for the Fifth District. We regret it, 
since every body says he was the best man. Mr. Gridley, 
the successor, is said to be unexceptionable. 


Gov. Marcy, we hear, has gone on a labor of love down on 


Long Island. It seems certain that he will be again a can. 
didate. 








A State Convention of Whig Young Men assembled 
Utica on Wednesday of last week, and closed its deliber. 
tions on the following day. Peter B. Porter, jr., of Niagan 
Co., was chosen President, with eight Vice Presidents and 
eight Secretaries. A plan of State Organization was adopted, 
and a State Central C ittee appointed to carry it into 
effect. An Address and a series of Resolutions were ale 
reported by appropriate Committees, and adopted, The 
Address we have not yet seen; but from the Resolutions we 
copy such as seem most clearly and briefly to express the 
views of the Convention on the leading political topics of the 
day: 

Resolved, That our thanks are especially tendered to the 
Whig majority of our last Legislature for their earnest, 
and well-directed efforts for the repeal of the restrictions on 
the issue of Small Notes by our own Banks ; and, though the 
reckless and desperate course of a minority Senate prevented 
their complete success, we have the utmost confidence that 
another Election will ensure the entire and final 
of those oppressive encroachments. And, while we-blame 
no one for the original imposition of the restrictive policy at 
a time when Currency Experiments were the order of the 
day, we most firmly believe that dear-bought experience 
has proved all such restrictions impolitic, injurious and but 





| partially effective—having a tendency to destroy the habitual 


reverence of the People for the laws of the land, and 
to the immutable principles of social and political 

Resolved, That we point with gratified and exulting pride 
to the labors of our last Legislature and their results, as con 
trasted with the doings at Albany for ten years preceding— 
to the destruction of the Auction and other odious monopo 
lies, and the passage of the General Banking Law, as evim 
cing the difference between essential, true Democracy and 
the impudent counterfeit which has for yeurs usurped its 
name and honors among us; and we ask our fellow citizens 
to judge the rival parties by their acts and not by their pro 
fessions ; according their sympathies and their suffrages to 
whichever shall be found most heartily and directly striving 
to preserve the liberties and promote the prosperity of New- 
York and the whole Union. 

Resolved, That we hail with gladness and hope the decid- 
ed stand taken by our last Legislature in behalf of a more 
liberal and comprehensive system of internal improvements; 
and we trust the day is not distant when, should our legisla- 
tion continue to be guided by this spirit, every section and 
county of our State will be brought to realize and rejoice in 
the benefits of this system. 

Resolved, That the earnest and grateful acknowledge 
ments of the Freemen of New York and of the Union are 
tichly merited by those faithful Representatives of the 
ple, without distinction of party, who, unawed by the mam 
dates of power, unseduced by the arts of corruption, haye 
sternly, ably and successfully resisted the consummation 
the Sub-Treasury conspiracy ; and particularly by that Spar 
tan Band of Conservatives, who have nobly resisted the bland- 
ishments of Presidential importunity, the guardian care of 
colleagues, and the still more potent argument of Judgeships 
and prospective Embassies, in the fearless discharge of theit 
high responsibilities to their constituents, to the whole cour 
try, and to the great cause of Civil Liberty. 

Resolved, That we accept the issue so distinctly tendered 
us by the Administration and its partisans of Sub-Treasuty 
or No Sub-Treasury—and we ask every Freeman of New 
York to record his vote in the coming contest with distinct 
reference to this important question—declaring ourselves 


|| veady to stake our success on the judgement of the intelli- 


gent Electors of our State and the country—and we 
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GENERAL NEWS. 








to the approaching Election to determine whether the Seb- 
Treasury shall, as has been insolently vaunted, actually cup. 


tinue in force till 1841, “tm spile of lamentations here er 
” 


Resolved, That we regard the Cred it System of this coun- 
as one of the most berignant and essential elements of 
National well-being, of individual thrift and of general pros- 
perity—giving stimulus te industry, support to enterprise, 
and important facilities to the interchange of products and 
commodities ; and that, while we yield to none in our anxiety 
to see this system pruned of the errors and defects which ex- 
rience has detected, we are far from deeming those casual 
imperfe::tions a sufficient reason for its overthrow, or believ- 
ing that the withdrawal of all legislative safeguards and su- 
rvision would tend to its purification and improvement. — 
Resolved, That while we acknowledge and acquiesce in 
the deplorable necessity which impelled the Banks to a sus- 
pension of specie payments, and induced a Regency Legisla- 
ture to sanction and protect the measure, we cannot justify 
any continuance of such Suspension for one moment longer 
than the existence of the necessity; and we must conaemn 
the course of any institutions which from considerations of 
mere policy, expediency, or fancied public advantage, ‘Shall 
seem to countenance the Federal Governmentin its continued 
and enormous issues of irredeemable paper. 


Emigration.—We have so frequently and earnestly urged 
upon the mechanics, laborers, and indigent classes of resi- 
dents in great cities, the importance of a change of location 
and mode of life that the subject will to many be a tedious 
one. Yet we must take occasion again to say to men of fami- 
lies and industrious habits residing in cities, Be persuaded 
to try the country, if you are not comfortably and permanent- 
ly provided with the means of earning a subsistence where 
youare. The evil days are not ended—the whole subject of 
the Currency and National Finances remains unsettled—a 
single dash of the pen may cause great convul pe, 
if you can, to a home beyond their reach. There never was 
a better time than the present to seek a home in the fertile 
West. Provisions have for years been exorbitantly dear 
there—they will now be cheap and plentiful, and lands are 
falling. With the abundanee of agricultural products, there 
will naturally arise a largely increased demand for manufac- 
tures and the products of mechanics. Do not hurry off be- 
yond sunset; you can buy a good farm in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, or even New York, about as cheap as one located 
on Green Bay or Rock River. If you go Far West, give no- 
body ten dollars un acre or any such nonsense for their 
‘claim ;’ but take up afresh tract. There are nearly as good 
fish in the sea as ever were caught out of it. Pay a dollar 
and a quarter if possible; if not, ‘squat.’ Then do you dis- 
card all prejudices, learn all you can from every body, and 
above all go to work. Laying out bog prairie into cities 
and getting them lithographed is a business that has been 
quite overdone already. The country is or ought to be on 
the other tack now. Let the settler not expect to get rich 
at a blow or to enjoy all the conveniences of city luxury (they 
are not all worth fresh air and room enough) and he will be 
quite likely to enjoy himself from the outset and begin to ac- 
quire property. If one half the industrious poor of our cities 
could be transferred just now to the waving harvest-fields, 
the falling forests, the prairies yielling to the dominion of 
man, and the railroads and canals struggling through all, and 
bringing all classes together, it would be far better for them- 
selves, for those they would join, and for those they left be- 
hind. 

Even at this moment, when matters are said to be much 
better with us, there are thousands in our own city, who are 
wasting their time and their substance because they can get 
nothing to do, while in every direction at a short distance 
from the cities wave bountiful harvests, which invite and well 
reward the laborer. This ought not so to be. Shall it con- 
tinue? 

The following letter from a correspondent in Alabama is 
deserving of attention. It refers to our statement of a fact 
that many Northern poor men prefer the West to the South 
for a location, because they have imbibed the idea from 
Southern speeches in Congress that manual labor is at the 
South regarded as allied :o degradation and servitude. To 
this our friend responds as follows: 


Mr. Greeley:—In commenting upon the suggestions of 
your correspondent, relative to emigration to Alabama, you 
express some thoughts, which, from their bearing, deserve 
notice. As to the cost, and inconvenience of moving such a 





distance, you are doubtless correct. But you say ** There 
wre other considerations to be regarded; sume ef our pov: 
citizens would prefer a pure white, to a black and white popu 
‘ation as neighbors.” From this one would infer that there 
were no blacks in New York, which, of course, you did no’ 
men, There are negroesin New York as weil as here, and 
as rezards equality, or neighborly mixing with the whites, 1 
presute your poor citizens would contend that it 1s greater 
there than here. Indeed the whites and blacks cannot be 
neighbors here, any farther than the duties of their respect- 
ive Occupatons may require. 

You say farther “‘ There is a general impression, drawn 
from the Speeches of Southern Statesmen, that industrious 
poverty is not respected, and free labor honored as it should 
be at the South.’ 

From whatever source this impression may be drawn, it is 
erroneous. A majority of the voters in the slave-holding 
States are laboring men, and farther, a majority of those who 
hold offices of honor or profit, are taken from the laboring 
classes. To suppose that one-half of our citizens are nabobs 
—or that they are even rich, is a great mistake. There can 
be no part of the world where honest and industrious poor 
are more respected by the rich than here; I have been ac- 
quainted with the social society of several parts of the south- 
west, and I have never seen the virtuous laborer excluded 
from any circle, except fromchoice. When a wealthy citizen 
here, calls his friends together, to any social party—the poor 
and the rich, are equally ‘lonored,’ and when the dance, or 
the song, or the chat goes round, the poor and the rich are 
associated with reciprocal ‘ respect,’ (see the Journal of T. 
Power—Mobile.) Our country is peopled by a mixed mul- 
titude of all trades and professions, and society has not yet 
been classified. And the respect shuwn to laborers has fre- 
quently been a source of complaint, for visitors from parts 
where lines are more distinctly drawn. As is seen by the 
following extract of a letter which I received from an inteli- 
gent friend, who traveled through the south-west last winter. 
He says—* While at W » in Miss. I attended a Ball and 
a Wedding, and from these opportunities and the acquaint- 
ances I formed, I was enabled to form an opinion of the man- 
ners and tastes of the higher circles. * * * * I saw enough 
to show me that there was not so much aristocratic distinc- 
tion and taste displayed, as is in the same circles in 
Mechanics, Overseers, &c. were-invited and admitted to 
these places, and there seemed to be a perfect equality 
throughout. * * * * These things would offend the ‘ finer 
feelings’ of our —— belles. I have just been to a Wedding 
in this place (C in La.) a Mr. W , a Dutch journey- 
man carpenter, was married toa Miss C daughter of 
the gentieman for whom the village was named. * * * The 
fellow has jumped into a fortune.” This was the firat ac- 
quaintance my friend had ever made with the south-west, 
and he noticed these things very closely, and they are com- 
mon to the whole sections: how they compare with the social 
relations farther north you may judge. 

Now, I am not preaching emigration, I feel but little in- 
terest in the matter; whether your industrious poor wou!d 
better their conditions by it or not, I leave with themselves. 
I mention these things because it seems, that, you or your 
‘industrious poor,’ or both, have formed erroneous opinions 
of our social society. And having generally observed a re- 
gard for truth in your columns, I have concluded that a cor 
rection of errors would not be an offence. Your mistake is 
one which might be easily made by confounding the South- 

West with some of the oldest States in the South. I believe 
however, that these ‘impressions’ alluded to, are net per- 
Secily correct, even when applied to these. 

South Ala., July 29, 1838. Your Subscriber, H. V. W——. 

Banking in Florida.—Thte St Joseph (Florida) Times 
expresses a belief that the responsibilities of the Commercial 
Bank at Apalachicola, will not fall short of $400,000, and 
that its recoverable assets will not pay more than ten cents 
in the hundred. This isthe Bank which, in the person of 
Hugh Stephenson, who had bought up the stock, attempted 
lately to go off to Texas, leaving the bill-holders to pay them- 
selves as they could. Stephenson was also president of the 
West Florida Bank, and owner of the old Magnolia Bank, 
(all broken institutions:) when arrested he had in his pos- 
session $125,000 in bills of the West Florida Bank, which it 
is said he designed for circulation in Texas. 

Extract of a letter received in this city, dated 
aton, Greene Counry, (Ala.) July 3, 1838. 

“It is the prevailing opinion at this time that there will 
not be more than half a crop of Cotton made in Alabama, 
which will not nett the planters more than will buy what is 
absolutely necessary, and pay the costs of protests and dam- 
ages on bank notes and bills of exchange. The baiks in this 
State are making arrangements to resume specie payments 
on the Ist June, 1840. I think the Mississippi banks wil! 
never be able to pay. Mississippi money is from 10 to 40 
per cent. unde: par here, and still getting worse. There is 
great complaint against our banks bere for curtailing their 
circulation, which is the enly thing that could enable them 
to redeem their rotten rags. lt is stated on good authority 
that there is $23,000,000 due to the banks in this State; 
there were 1200 cases sued on in Sunter county, last court, 


and it is believed there will be fully as many next Septembec 


























in this county.” 


a 
Census or Wisconsin.—We copy from the Kucine Ar 
.us the annexed statement of the population of Wisconsin 
Uerritory, as made by the Secretary of the Territory to the 
Legislature. The census having been taken before the crea- 
tion of the Territory of Iowa, the population of that district 
is included. 

WEST OF MISSISSIPPI. EAST OF MISSISSIPPI. 
Louisa, ..0. 000000 +e0+ 1,180|\Crawford,.....00+00 001,220 
JaGhsGR, cocci cccececcostes Pe, 00 00 ch anccnt canst 
SORE. ihc oven ccdccceced Wes leeiwcescacceicecns cane 
Linn, ...ee. eeeeeeesee +205 ETO 00 conc dedeces oeeel72 
Des Moines,........++4,605| Milwaukee,..... ++++++8,131 
Muscatine,......++.0++ 1,247 Jefferson, oo .000+e00000+468 
CURIE, ccccccccovcceceGen Dod p coo ccce cccccccccele 
Scott,.. seer seer eees oe1,252 Washington, eeeesteeeee «64 
Dubuque, ......++++++2,381 Racine,.. eee eeeree ++2,054 
Johnson,..... 660ebb concer Rock, ..++ eeeteeee eee 480 
Cedar, ..00eeccccee sees 557 | Walworth, co.cc ceceeel, 019 
Van Buren,........++-3,174 Grant, ..0+ esses. oe 002,763 
Henry,...- ee ereeeree ++ 3,058 Brown,.. eeeees occ eed.028 


Clayton, .oeeeccesceee 0274 —. 148 
18,149 
Slaughter, ...... ++ ++0+++283 22.859 


Lee,..++. eeeeeeeeee «2,839 
22,859} Grand Total,. ee eeere + 41,008 
That portion of the (late) Wisconsin Territory which lies 
westward of the Mississippi, has by an act of Congress pass- 
ed at the late session, been set off as a distinct Tervitory, call- 
ed the Territory of Iowa. Here are the nuclei of two fine 
States, which in probably less than five years will be organ- 
ized as such, and admitted into our * glorious Unien.’ These, 
with Florida, will increase the whole number to 29. 


PENNSYLVANIA, ss. 
In the name and by the authority of the Common- 
L. 8. wealth of Pennsylvania, 
BY JOSEPH RITNER, Governor of the said Commonwealth. 
A PROCLAMATION, 

The period has arrived when the series of misfortunes pro- 
duced by the injurious interference of the National Govern- 
ment with the currency of the country is about tu terminate. 
Congress having risen without sanctioning the attempt to 
give the Federal Executive the entire control of the National 
wealth, and of the whule amount of specie in the country, and 
the consequent power to affect and wield to its own purposes 
all the capital and credit of the Union; and having also im- 
posed certain salutary restrictions on so much of this power 
as had been already arrogated, it is incumbent on the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvama to put forth her strength, to 
quicken her dormant energies, and to take that stand in the 
trade and commerce of the Union which her unbounded re- 
sources, her vast natural and artificial facilities for their de- 
velopement, and the solid and energetic character of her citi- 
zens demand: to deprive her of which stand, all the mea- 
sures of the National Government have recently tended. 

For the production of this most desirable result, the mea- 
sure first requisite is, that an end be put to certain open in- 
fractions of the spirit of the laws, which have been forced up- 
on us by the overbearing necessities of the times; and to re- 
store credit and the currency to the firm basis on which they 
stood before the late derangement was unnecessarily brought 
on the people. 

I, therefore, by virtue of that enjoyment of the Constitu- 
tion which requires the Governor of the State to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed, and for the purpose afore- 
said, do hereby require all Banks in this Commonwealth, 
ON OR BEFORE THE THIRTEENTH DAY OF AUGUST NEXT 
ensuing the date hereof, to resume and continue the redemp- 
tion of their respective notes, bills aud other obligations, in 
gold and silver cvin, according to: the true intent and mean- 
ing of their charters. And, for the purpose of aiding those 
institutions in the accomplishment of this laudable object, I 
deem it proper to state from the information | have obtained, 
that their solvency and general condition is such as to entitle 
them to the confidence of nii who hold their notes, their 
amount of specie on hand being largely increased, and of 
aotes in circulation much diminished, since the suspension of 
specie payments in Muy, 1837. 

While it is thus cheerfully announced that the means of the 
Banks are ample, and that their conduct has been, through- 
out the late trying crisis, generally such as to sustain our al- 
ready high character for punctuality, honesty and solvency, 
maintain and even increase our trade, keep up the value of 
property, and prevent the State from becoming the theatre 
of panic or distress, yet I shall feel bound, in duty to the 
public, to take all the means in my power to compel a return 
to that agency and responsibility to their creditors for whieh 
they were created. If, however, a return be promptly and 
faithfully made to that line of duty to the laws and to the 
public from which they have been compelled to depart, the 
occurrences of the past year will only be recorded in our his- 
Lory as anothet instance of the perfect adaptation of republi- 
can institutions to the demands of every crisis, and wil! show 
that common and overruling necessity being bowed to by 
general consent becomes for the time the law of the land. 

But to justify such rule of necessity, and to prevent future 
evil from its unnecessary recurrence or unjust continuance, it 
is indispensubly requisite that the instant the pressure of cir- 
cumstances which produced it ceases, the empire of the ex- 
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press and ordinary law of the land should be restored. Ac- 
cordingly, if on the other band a return to a general and rea 
redemption in specie, and a withdrawal of all illegul pape: 
money, from circulauion do not now take place, when all ad 
mit that it may with safety and public benefit, I shall hold i: 
my duty, forthwith, to take all the measures to compel it, 
which the Constitution and laws have placed in my power; 
and at the Opening of the next session of the Legislature, t- 
recommend the passage of such laws as may more effectually 
guard the future from the evils of the past. 

And further for the purposes and by virtue of the enjoy 
ment afozesaid, I do alao hereby require ali persons or bodies 
corporiite, who may have violated tle laws of this State, by 
the emission and circulation of notes of any denomination un- 
der that of five dollars, commonly called ‘ Shin-plasters,”’ to 
take instant measures for the full and honest redempiion of 
the snme in gold and silver cvin, or such other amp‘e equiva 
lent as shall be satisfactory to the holders thereof, under pain 
of the penalties, if this notice be not complied within a rea- 
sonable time, it will be the duty of all good citizens to enforce 

Should this requirement be (tully and promptly complied 
with, the Commonwealth will be restored to that s« und cur- 
rency which she possessed before the suspension, viz: One 
composed of gold and silver for all sums under, and of note- 
instantly convertible into specie for ail sums of and over, five 
dollars. The result of the attempt to improve the currency 
will then obviously be, that the only paper issues in circula- 
tion and not convertible into specie at the place whence is- 
sued, will be those of the National Government. 

In communicating thus publicly with my fellow citizens on 
thia most importaut and interesting matter. | would respect- 
fully and earnestly say to ail, be firm and cool in the emer- 
gency. Trust in the laws, have confidence in the institutions. 
and sustain the high credit and character of your glotiou: | 
Commonwealth. You have borne yourselves through th 
crisis nobly and honorably: You have come almost uninjured 
out of ihe trial. Make one more calm and steady effort and 
all will be well. The forbearance and determination here- 
tofore exhibited have been such as to reflect credit upon the 
State, while it has strengthened the hands and cheered the 
hearts of your public agents in the performance of duties of 
no ordinary difficulty. Contrasting, as is naturally done, the 
feelings and hopes connected with this attempt to aid the re- 
sumption, with those which animated me when I addressed 
my fellow citizens on tire subject of the suspension of specie 
payment, I cannot but rejuice at the difference. 

We were then entering upon a new and untried course of 
action whose happy termination was only matter of hope 
We are now at the conclusion of our doubts and fears, and 
with the blessing of Providence on the excriion of our own 
moderation and industry, about to return to our usual confi- 
dence and prosperity. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State, at Harris- 

burg, this tenth day of July in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-eight and of the Commonwealth 


the -ixty-third. 
By the Governor. THO. H. BURROWES, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

By the packet ship Westminster, Capt. Moore, from 
London June 10, and from Portsmouti Juue 11, we have 
London papers of the 9th, Liverpool of the 8th, and Ports- 
mouth to the 1th. The newsis not important. The cot- 
ton market remained without change and firm at the prices 
by last arrival. 

The Queen’s levee, at St. James’ Palace was numerous- 
ly attended. All the foreign ambassadors were present.— 

ieut. Roberts was presented to Her Majesty by Vice Ad- 
miral Sir C. Adams, as the commander of the Sirius. 

Lord Gosford presented to the Queen an address from 
the Catholic Bishops and Clergy of Montreal and Quebec, 
congratulating her Majesty on her accession to the throne, 
and on the restoration of peace in the Canadas. The ad- 
dress was accompanied by a petition against the union of 
the two provinces. . ‘ 

The blockades which the French are making upon this 
Continent seem to create a deal of sensation in Europe. 

Lower Cayapa.—In the House of Lords on the 8th, 
Lord Brougham called the attention of the Colonial Secre- 
tary to the proclamation of martial law in the province of 
Upper Canada; observ ng with great energy, that such a 
sapere in time of peace in England would be illegal; 

e presumed that in Canada it was the same—it ought to 
beso. He wished to know by whose authority a proclama- 
tion had been made, because, without an Act of Parliament 
a Bill of indemnity would be required. 

Lord Glenelg said it was upon the authority of the Gover- 
nor; and Lord Gosford said it was made in his time—it 
only extended to a small part of Montreal. 

rd Brougham said he was glad to hear it; but added, 

that in a short time—probably in a few days—he would 
again direct the attention of their Lordships to the subject. 
Lady Arthur and family arrived in this city yesterday by 
the packet ship Westminster. 
Lhe Exportation of the Precious Metals.—The exporta- 


reign ports, during the past week, ending the 4th inst. is as 
follows :—Gold coin to Van Dieman’s Land, 250 oz. ; silvei 
do. 16,480 oz.; silver coin to Rotterdam, 8,000 oz. ; silvei 
coin to Delagoa Bay, 30,000 oz. 

Her Majesty’s Coronation Robes, just cut from the loom, 
attract great crowds at the house of Mr. Howe, silk weaver. 
The robe is ten yards long, and of the pattern of that “orn 
by George IV. The warp is rich gold color silk; th+ shute 
of gold and silver twist, &c. Twenty different shuttles 
were employed in the weaving of it. The privipal sur- 
face appears to be of gold, with massive raised figures, rose, 
shamrock, thistle, eagle, fleur de lys, &c. 

Dinner to Sir F. B. Head.—The friends of the colonies, 
about 230, gave this gentleman a dinner at the Free Ma- 
son’s Tavern, June 6—Mr. G. R. Robinson in the Chair. 
Sir F. B. Head, when toasted, spoke of the difficulties he 
had had to encounter, and of the importance of preserving 
amicable relations with the U. States—that the Canadians 
and Americans were like brothers, &c. Quite a new tune 
for Sir Francis. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 
The packet ship Siddons, Capt. Britton, arrived at this 
port on Thursday from Liverpool, whence she sailed on the 
16th ult. Her advices are six days later. The steamship 
Royal! William, which was to heve sailed on the 5th inst., 
has not yet arrived. 





The intelligence is not very important. Coronation fvol- 
ery is the order of the day in England. The preparations 
for the ceremony ate most extravagant, and the day is to be 
celvbrated in all the great cities as well as London. The 
King of France is expected to send Victoria a diamond bov- 
quet costing $200,000. 

In the business world, there are some symptoms of stagna- 
tion. Cotton is a shade lower in England, though in quick 
demand on the Continent. Prices generally are rather de- 
pressed, and there are fedrs of a deficiency of Grain, leading 
to an importation from the Continent, which must turn the 
exchanges against England and cause a heavy export of spe- 
cie. The manufacturing interest labors under some depres- 
sion, but no stagnation. In the Money Market, there is less | 
abundance than hitherto. The Stock operators appear to be 
speculating on eligible positions for a sight of the Coronation | 
rather than on securities, consols, and scrip. 

We make our extracts mainly from the Express: 


Lieut. Roberts, who navigated the Sirius steam packct to 
New-York, has received an elegant piece of plate from his 
friends in Cork. 

The steamer Sir Lionel Smith, from this port, entered in- | 
ward at London on the 14th June. 
York on the 13th May. 


[:.dies, a company has been formed at London to establish a 
line between that port and the Brazils. 

The steamship Victoria, on her passage from Hull to Lon- 
don, on the 123th ult., burst one of her boilers, by which five 
or six persons were killed and several severely scalded. The 
Victoria started from Hull in company with another steam- 
ship, with which she raced the whole distance. When just 
below the London dock, the Victoria run afoul of a collier 
brig, and stove in her starboard paddle box! The engine 





was immediately stopped, and in a few minutes one of the 
boilers burst with a terrible explosion, divesting the quarter- 
deck of all the baggage, and considerably shattering the ship. 
This steamer exploded at nearly the same place last March, 
and the same engine and boiler were in use when the above 
accident occurred, the defective boiler having bean newly re- 
paired. 

The American Embassador and Mrs. Stevenson have re- 
turned to their residence in Portland-place, from a visit to 
Althorp, the seat of Lord Spencer. 

The arrival of John Van Buren, Esq., son of the President, 
is announced in the London papers of June 15. 


The Liverpool papers that a new steamer, the Tiger, will 


probably be despatched from that port to New York. She | 


is a vessel of the largest class, her size preventing her ad- 
miesion intoany of the Liverpool docks. She is propelled by 
engines of 300 horse power, with expansive valves, and is 





fitted up with Mr. Samuel Hall’s patent condensers. 

Dr. Lardner, the same who demonstrated the impossil ili- 
ty of a voyage by steam to America, has been lecturing on 
Animal Magnetism. He professes himself a convert to the 
doctrine of the efficacy of mysterious animal emanation. The 
Mesmeric fluid, it appears from the doctor’s experiments, 
can be reflected from polished surfaces like light from a look- 
ing glass. By ogling the image of the subject in a mirror 
the operator may throw him into a magnetic sleep. 

The Londen Herald says that the principal American 
firms which suspended payment have been able to liquidate 


She suiled from New- ! 


SSS 
Somebody (it may be Sir Francis Head, for the articles are 
a his vein) is writing a series of numbers in the. Lond 
Times to Lord Brougham. The writer tells Lord B he 
would be hanged if he spoke freely of Slavery in America 
and that he would be disposed of as Chancellor Ként wag at 
the age of 63, if he was an American Judge. Judge Law. 
less’s Lawless decision is set forth at length, and then we 
have the burning of the Charlestown Convent, and a Tecord 
of the Vicksburgh amusements—but nothing is appended of 
the affairs is Ireland, and of the Courtenay affair, and of the 
like things happening so often in England. 
The condition of lreland in several districts is very disturb. 
ed. In Wexford, a fatal affray took place at a sale of cattle 
distrained for tithes. They were knocked down for haif value 
when the country people became enraged, attacked the polieg 
and the military, killing one man and wounding several others, 
The Coronation.—It is in contemplation of the city au. 
thorities, on the day of the ensuing Coronation, to illuminate 
the Mansion House, Guildhall, Bank of England, and ali the 
principal civic buildings in the city, in the most megnificent 
manner possible. Tie General Post Office in St. Martin's 
ie-Grand will be brilliantly illuminated. Workmen bave ak 
ready commenced making preparations for the same. Globe, 
France.—The Paris papers bring the conclusion of the 
discussion and the votcs on the African Supply Bill. Vote: 
For the lill....208 Against it....94 Majority....114 


The discussion-which immediately preceded the vote was 
animated, but of little interest. M. Passy spoke against the 
occupation of Africa, and M. Mauguin declared on the con- 
trary, for rendering that occupation as extensive as possible, 
at the same time accusing the government of secretly wish 
ing to abandon the conquered territory. In reply to the 
learned gentleman, and to M. Berryer’s specch, on the day 
before, the home minister asserted that al! the cabinets which 
had succeeded each other since 1830 had been for keeping 
possession of Algiers; that such had been their will even 
when France was threatened with a continental war; and 
that although the government of the elder Bourbons might 
have promised England to abandon a conquest which they 
had achieved with the permission of their allies, the revolu- 
tion of July had been justified in retaining it, at the same time 
that it conquered freedom. ‘ This vote,’ says the Courrier 
Francais, * is of vastimportance. It consecrates ihe opin 
ions in favor of the definitive occupation of Algiers, it pre- 
pares the way for the colonization of the regency, and it puts 
anerd to the hesitations, not of the government, but which 
were expressed and felt throughout France on this erbject, 
We are as yet ignorant of the system which the government 





|| will enforce in order to consolidate the dominions of France 


in Afiica, but one great point is now gained, one indubitable 
fact has been established—namely, that never from hence 
forward can the question of abandoning Africa be brought 
again before the French Chamber.’ 

Spaix.—We have received intelligence from Madrid, 
|| dated the 6th June, from which we learn that the cabinet 


; , ; had obtained jority in th ion whi 
In addition to lines of steamships to America and the West eg ee ee Comets 6 aaa 


had been for several days under discussion. ‘Tbe collection 
|| of the whole of the tithes had been sanctioned in principle 
by 93 to 64 ia the Chamber of Deputies. It was generally 
expected that the Cortes would be shortly prorogued to the 
|| month of October. The loan projects, recently so much 
talked of both at Paris and Madrid, have apparently fallen 
altogether to the ground. 
|| We learn from Bayunne that Den Carlos was at Tolosaon 
|| the 7th Juce. He had inspected the Andoain line accom 
|| panied by the Infante Don Sebastian and General Marato. 
| General Espartero arrived on the 5th at Pampeluna with 
|| sixteen battalions, five hundred cavalry, and some artillery. 
|| On being cpprized of his movement the Carlist forces hasten- 
|| ed into the Ulzama valley, with a view to opposing such op- 
| erations as he might attempt in the direction of Valcarlos. 
‘| ‘Lhe following telegraphic dispatch appears appears inthe 
| Paris official journal of Wednesday :— 

“Narbonne, June 12.—They write from Valencia on the 
2d, that Oraa has now with him 20,000 men, of whom 1,500 
are cavalry. He is collecting provisions and stores at Alca- 
niz and Teruel. Cabrera, who has 1,500 men, is doing the 
same at Morella. At Tarragona on the 7th the Baron de 
Meer had several persons arrested and disarmed part of the 
National Guards.” 








An Important Railvoad.—The Columbia (Geo.) Inquirer 
of the 5th instant says—‘‘ Col Thomas Butler King, is now 
in our city, and brings the pleasing intelligence that the com 
pletion of his favorite measure, the Railroad from Brune 
wick to the junction of the Flint and Chattahochee, is 20 
|| longer doubtful. He has just made a tour through the 
southern and south-western counties, and obtained stock 
pledges to the amount of Eleven Hundred Thousand Dollars. 
The length of the proposed road is 310 miles—the estimated 
cost, $1,500,000. The work, it is expected, will be commen 
ced early in the ensuing Autum, and completed perbaps 8 
two years. Col. K. feels assured that the additioual amount 





the people is such as to enable those concerned to increase it 




















tion of gold and silver coin from the port of London to fo- 














their liabilities, to an extent far exceeding their most san- 
guine expectations. 








to almost any amount.” 


of stock can be obtained whenever desired, and the spirit of, 
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—- 
gor The severe and continued illness of the Associate Editot must 


be our apo.ogy for the comparative neglect of our City Department 
this week. 





Errors —The Senior Editor baving been absent during the greater 
rt of last week, several vexatious errors occurred in printing from 
is manuscript. In the notice of ‘Charcoal Sketches,’ ‘the lower 
strata of metropolitan humanity’ was printed ‘corner strata,’ making 
pousense. ‘Watkins Tottle’ and many other words were crucified 
after a similar fashion. In the leading article under the Editorial 
head, ‘ erect Sub-Treasuries’ was printed ‘enact.’ Ja ‘ Vermont,’ Mr. 
Janes was twice printed ‘ James,’ &c. &c. Corre pondents are the 
ysual and natural victims of these blunders. 


NEW AGENTS. 


Mr. Geornce Watxer, P. O. has consented to act as Agent for The 
New-Yorker at Buffalo. Western gentlemen who come no farther, 
and those connected w.th lake navigation, who may choose to make 
payment or hand iu their subscriptions to him, may be certain that 
they will be promptly and faithfully attended to. ) 

J. R. Wexorn will henceforth act as our sole Agent for Pittsburg, 
Pa and vicinity. Mr. Havens retires at his own request and with our 
full approbation. ; 

Mr. J. dl. Cort (not Core) is our agent at Seneca Falls. 

Mr. C. Sueparp, bookseller, late of this city, will act as Agent for 
the New-Yorker for Providence, R. {. and vicinity. Our friends will 

Jease take notice; and the Marning Courier will oblige us by an- 
nouncing the circumstance. — 

Rev. James McLauren will receive subscriptions for the New- 
Yorker in the Counties of Westchester, Rockland, Putnam, &c. 

Wir. W. Powet will act as our Agent at West Mendon, Monroe 

‘a, N.Y. 

Oe Ont Agent, Dr. Moses Hart. will oblige us by stating where a 
letter will reach him. LE. S. Whitfield ditto. 




















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

For the additional favors of ‘ Falconer,’ * W. H. C. 11.’ ‘C.’and other 
valued contributors we are truly grateful. They will appear in 
due order. 

“The Handsome Young Man” his some cl:ver points, but we must 
decline it. “Flowers of Loveliness,” (E.) do. “To My Mother” 
(L. M. G. W.) do. The lines about the Siatue of Washivgton (H.) 
do. “Good Night” (W.G.C.) do. “Lthiunk of Home” do. “ He- 
len the Rose of the Glen” do. “ From the Note-Book of a Trav- 
eler” do. 

“Curious Facts, Opinions,” &c. is welcomed, and will appear forth- | 


with, 

The MS. of “The Pirate Slaver” is Icft at our Publication office for 
the author. 

“Jasper Elistone” is declined. The incident which it relates is tou 
well known for repetition, unless touched by a muster hand. 

“The Copy-Book, No. I.” of our new but prized contributor ‘C. C.’ 
is received and filed for publication. 

“Never Refuse a Good Offer” is under consideration. 

“Biographical Sketch of Joe Darwin” is we!l written, but the charac- 
ter is badly tmagined and unnatural. Tho writer should observe 
more carefully, and then copy Nature. His MS. is left at our Pub | 
lication office. 

= 








* Life of Joseph Brant—Thayendanegea ; By Wm. L. Stone.” —Find- 
ing it impossible to command the time for a critical examination 
and review of this work, we have resolved to copy the article of the 
New-York Quarterly—one half of which uppears in this and the 
recidue in our next number. To every citizen of New-York, the 
subject is one of profound interest; while to all who feel an interest 
in the most striking passages in their country’s history, it cannot 
failto commend itself. Both the author and the reviewer have ac- 
quitted themselves ably; inveed, the praise of Col. Stone’s book is | 
already ‘great in mouths of wisest censure.’ Although the life of 
the Great Captain of the Six Nations is its more immediate subject, 
the whole history of ths Revolution and almost of the Continent 
comes within its purview. The letter press extends to 1100 large 
octavo pages, on beautiful paper and type; and the volumes are il- 
lustrated by two spirited portraits of Brant in his earlier and later 
manhood, and by plans of the battles of Oriskany and Newtown, 
portraits of Red Jacket, yourg Brant, &c. Socreditable a contribu- 
tion to American History hes not reached us since Irving’s Life of 
Columbus; and it will doubtless fiad a place in every American li- 
brary. (2 vols.&vo. G. Dearborn & Co.) 








“ Maternal Love; or, Letters addressed to a Companion of her 
Childhood ; By a Mother,” is the title of a very smal! volume (64 
pages) just issued by John S. Taylor & Co. It contains many ex- 
cellent suggestions with regard to the moral training and mental | 
culture of young minds, and we think it calculated to do much good | 
wherever studied. 














The Democratic Review for July has ao interesting article on Car- i 
lyle’s French Revolution, though the extracts are the best part of it. | 
The strong article appears to be a review of De Tocqueville's De- | 
mocracy in America, which we have wat yet found time toread. Ex- || 
tracts from the Diary of a Bank Directer afford some pleasant read- | 
ing, for those who like it. Mr. Woodbury’s life and public services 
are biographically,exhibited in a most flattering light, and there isa | 
fair allowance of middling pgetry. Ov the whole, we don’t consider | 


this a great number. (L. Scott, cor. of Broad way aud Pine-si.) 
‘i 


“The New Monthly Magazine of Polite Literature,” &c. No. 3, for || 
July, has been issued by T. W. Bradley & Co., No. 8 Astor House. 
Itis rather an improvement on the former numbers. 


Messrs, Editors : —= For the New-Yorker. | 


In the humorous sketch inserted in your paper of SOth June, 
entitled ‘The Widow Cured,’ there are some sentiments 
avowed and defended, so decidedly injurious in their moral | 


tendency that I rmission to notice them through the! 
columns of the Neste ioe ‘ 





The heroine of the sketch is made “ to repair the disorder of {| The following gentlemen were admitted Counsellors and Attor- 
her toilette—to smile on her visiters—to c with them a Little ;'” || Heys at the present term of the Supreme Court: 
and the reader is taught to believe that these things go a great || Counsellors. Benjamin F’. Angel, Nathan Burchard, Dyer N. Burn- 
way in the world; and is furthermore sagely counseled to “ de- | hau, Edwin W. Clarke, Joseph De Puy Freer, Jasper W. Gilbert, 
pend upon it, that if a woman is simple in her manners, end plain in | — — ee — — , ys ae D. a dock 
her dress, and without what most t tation or coguctry, 5 ° 7 Souneos, \serdner Lawrence, Dan Marvin 
no one will take the trouble to ype ae | vierdohu I Poittipe: ip nacton eae Rowand — heey Oi 

Though such sentiments are directly or indirectly inculcated j : ‘ w. 4 Sg: sag 


: 1 sent ts Sedgwick, Merkimer Sternber, Riley Smith, Ogden M. Wille 
in most of the insipid fictitious productions of the day, and ea- || David Wright, Alvin Winuata, George W. Stone, ~—. Cc. on 


gerly imbibed by that class of men who ean endure any thing | rance, Wm. 8. Stow, Theodore A. Swords, John H. Edmonds, Ste- 
tter than female modesty, yet I have seldem seen them pre- phen Yates, Elisha Foot, jr. Wm. M. Tallman. 

sented in a connection in which they would be so well calcula- || 4ttorneys.—James M. Audrews, Jedediah B. Auld, Daniel E. Bas- 
ted to produce an injurious effect. Tell me not that in humor- || ee ae ss —— ee ae be ane a Daniel A. 
ous sketches such deviations from truth, and such false color- |) . ell Eacker, Edward Eidorkio, Hiram Cummings, Joho 


c e i A | O. Cole, Benjamin C. Ferris, Voluey French, Nelkoun Ford, Morris 
ings of the real sentiments of sensible and refined minds, (and || Posdick, Almanaor D. Fioh, Dexter Gilmore, Wm. H. Green, Joha 
who would care for others?) may be allowable ; nor that it inay H C. Godda: d, Samuel Higby, Augustus P. Hascal, Henry Q. Hawley, 


be understood ironically, and thus counteract the false notions || Jarvis M. Hatch, John G. Hinckley, George Humphrey, Louis Has 
that may prevail among your fairreaders. Experience demon. |) brouck, Wa. J. Haskett, fra E. irish, Wm. H. Jewitt, Alexander 8. 
strates the error of this supposition. How many young eyes || {0 7ts0m Muses ison. ji. 8 1H. Kimball, Henry L. Knowles, 
have sparkled with deceptive glances—how many rosy lips have | Addison Know, De Witt C, Lawrence, Alba Lathrop, Fraucts | Lip- 


assumed bewitching smiles, since your highly valuable paper i | eared tery bearer ge ag LA areata. Gren. 
went forth charged with this new-fangled philosophy of pleas- ‘| Peck, De Witt Parshall, Wm. C. Parsons, Francie H. Ruggles, Cle- 


ing, it is impossible tw tell; but I hazard nothing in saying that || ment V. Stokes, Henry M. Stewart, Maicomb Saowden, Robert M. K. 
every young female whose notions of such things are immature || Strong, Stephen B Seely, Josias Sucia, Wm. H. Taggard, Sawuel 
and unsettled will be unhappily affected by the perusal of such || Van Vechten, George Van luwegen, Wau. T. Vanderveer, Christo- 
eg Te Teg || pher Van Duzer, Robert A. Wells, Gideon Powell Walker, Heary D. 
De Ruyter, July 5, 1838. RM.C. |i Tucker. 
07 If any fair or unfair reader has understood the sketch alove || FROM THE FRONTIER. 
alluded to as any thing else than a very broad satire on the false and | Sacketr's Harsor, July 12,1 o'clock, P. M. 
absurd tastes that prevail in much that is called *good society,’ we || About 10 o'clock this morning, the steamer Telegraph, in 
cannot admire his (or her) sagacity. Ed. N. Yorker. | the service of the United Siates, arrived from a ¢ ruiseamong 
Novel Law Case.—Mr. A. T. Hillyer brought Mr. John | the Thousand Isles, and brought with her two prisoners of 


bagi || Johnston’s gang of desperadoes, and Johnston’s famous 
Travers to activa in our Common Pleas Court on Wednesday || .wejve-oared buat so much extolled for its ewiftnecs. 


for not paying him $2,500 according to contract for lobbying | On the morning of the 11th, Capt. Guynn, of the Ist regi- 
acharter for the ‘ Bergen Port Company’ through the New- |! ment of Infantry, commanding the Telegraph, obtained in- 
Jersey Legisiature. The evidence adduced was extremely | ae of the haunt of Johnston, and with the British par- 
- all er anie ait 
edifying. The contract and the services were fully proved ; | y, mode arrangements for curprising end capvuving we 


; ‘ * | gang, but owing to the difficuity of approaching the house, 
but the defendant pleaded the illegality of the whole busi- | on account of the roughness of the country, and the density 
ness, and by showing himself up as a scoundrel and a sneak, | of the woods and thickets, the parties did not approach the 

. : . se si usly y i i itis 
coutrived to crawl off from the payment. house simultaneously, as was intended, the British party 
getting to the ground a tittle sooner than the other, and ap- 

















OF course, the | 
Court was rightin charging the jury that the contract, if | 


proaching on the same side. 
corrupt, was illegal; but it took the jury four hours to agree || The whole of Jobnston’s gang, with the exception of two 
upon a verdict. 


|| men, made their escape. The two men taken were asleep 
: | There was found in the house, belonging to John Farrow, on 
The Natchez, a splendid American arene; of 900 tons, || Grindstone Island, a quantity of arms——pistols, rifles and 
built at Baltimore, left this port for Natchez directon Thurs- | muskets. The names of the prisoners taken are Riely Tou 
day morning—her first veyage. If snecessful, sho will ply |, cy and Jonathan Turnacliff. 

Those who made their escape, were William Jobnston, 
. : | John Farrow, Robert Smith, William Robbins, John Van 
Mortality.—The number of deaths in our city last week | Clete, and Allen Eariy. They were fired on, but with what 


| Afier a thorough search, by the whole 


regularly back and forward every month hereafter. 


was 229: of which 16 were of Apoplexy, 6 of Congestion of || effect is not known, 
the Brain, 19 of Cholera Iafantum, 20 of Consumption, 15 avn 4 er yen . 80 men, they weve not able to discern 
of Convulsions, 12 of Drinking Cold Water, 17 of Exposure What Res Sasene of che Saghives. 


. || The two prisoners, under the charge of Deputy Sheriff 
to the Sun, 22 of Ieflammation, and 28 repoz:ted Unknown— || M’Cullock, are now in this place, and will be turned over to 


probably nearly all from affections like the three last named. || the proper authorities to be dealt with according to law. 
So many victims to the extreme heat of ihe weather are very The boat of Juhnston is 28 fvet long and 44 feet wide, 
: : | clinker built, painted black at the bottom, white above, with 
seldom recorded in one occ a ;a yellow streak about six inches wide, just under the gun- 
Commencement of New-York University.—The anoual | wale, ornamented with a red stripe above ard below. The 
Commencement of the New-York University took place on |inside of the boat is red. She bas one set of sweeps, and 
Wednesday, at St. George’s Chapel, in Beekman-st. The |OP® S¢t of short oars, so as to row either single or double 
church was well filled with the beauty and fashion of the | handed. This boot 18 80 light that two men can carry her 
city. After the Oratioas, tte following candidates were ad- | with ease, and she is capable of transporting twenty men 
mitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts :—Henry H. Conck- || with arms. She had on board when taken, besides some 
lin, of Poughkeepsie; Arthur C. Cox, and Stephen Patter- | ®™* ®” American flag, which no doubt was intended to be 
son, of Brookiyn; Benjamin M. Goldsmith, of Southold, L. j used when passing the British vessels, ure deception. 
1.; John Greecen, jr., George C. Griswold, Henry H. Halli- || The Telegraph returns to the vicinity of the Thousand 
day, Charles E. Milnor, J. Van Nostrand, Sanford S. Smith, | slands, to-morrow morning. [Jefferson County Whig. 
Samuel M. Woodbridge, of New-York; and N. B. Very, of 
Pennsylvania. 


The degree of Master of Arts was conferred || Arrest of Counterfeiters.—A few days since, notice was 
upon many candidates in course. After which a Valedictory | given to our pelice, by Rochester officers, that some counter- 
of considerable length was pronounced by Arthur C, Cox, || feiters, of whom they were in pursuit, hed stopped at this 
son of Dr. Cox, of this city. [Express. || place. Search was immediately mude, but without success, 
jj}and the Rochester men went east. A description of the 
APPOINTMENTS || nen, however, was left by them; and on ioe morning, 
By tHe Governor axp Ssnate—Last weck. || Justice Ames discovered a trio of suspicious characters, two 
Paito Gruivtey, of Madison co., Circuit Judge of the 5th | of which he knew to be the sporting gentlemen whom he was 
Circuit, in place of Hon. I. H. Bronson, declined. yon the look out for, and he accordingly kept his eye upoa 
! 
{| 





Abraham Ten Eyck, of Watervliet, and James V. S. Riley, || them until they entered a private house, when, placing a per- 
of the city of Schenectada, Commissioners of Loans. son to watch their outgoings, he obtained the assistance of 
Ctinton county—Henry C. Dickinson, Judge. | Messrs. Wicks, Stafford, Fellows, and Cheney, and gave the 
Dutchess county—Wm. W. Woodwerth, Judge. || gentlemen acall. On‘entering the chamber which they oc- 
Suffolk county—Hugh Halsey, Examiner in Chancery. | cupied, he found them seated rofind a chest, portioning out 
Schenectada—Joshua D. Harman, Recorder of said city ; || the *‘ irredeemable currency” in equal shares. He immedi- 
Roswell Perry, Commissioner of Deeds. || ately made known bis intention to take possession of the 
Scoharie county—Bowen Whiting, first Judge, Jeremiah i hardest pertion of their hard currency; by which operation 
B. Parish, Judge. he obtained frcm 600 to 700 dollars in counterfeit money, in- 
Sullivan county—William Gillespie, firet Judge, John Hall, || tended for our market. ‘The gentlemen were marched off to 
jr.. Judge. the jail, where they now reside, anxiously waiting for the re- 
New York—Alfred A. Weeks, J. Mc Kermon, and William || turn of better times. Their names are George Nash, Henry 
H. Bogardus, Commissioners of Deeds; James Davis, In- || Wyllis, and Vandeburg. About $500 of the counter- 
spector of lumber; James F. Nichols, culler of staves and || feits consisted of 10's on the State Bank, Boston, letter I. 
heading; Henry S. Dodge, William G. Haycock, Albert G. || No. 834, pay to F. E. White, Geo. Horton, Cashier, and A. 
Sherman, Montgomery Moses, A. Orville Millard, and Fred- || Bourne, Pres’t. dated April 1, 1836, very well executed and 
erick Dibble, Public Notaries; William F. Stoughtenburgh, || on good paper. The remainder was of various kinds. 
and William Cammeyer, jr. weighers of merchandise. (Syuacuse Whig. 
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TERRIFIC EXPLOSION IN PITTSFIELD MASS 


Extract of a letter, dated ‘Pirrsrizip, Monday, July 16. 
Last Thursday night, we experienced one of the most ter 
rible explosions ever witnessed here It appeared that the 
Powder Magazine, containing 800lbs. of powder, was fired 
by some daring villains, and the damage it did was truly 
terrible. The magazine was situated in the burying ground, 
nearly in the centre of the village, and every building within 
100 rods was more or less injured.—One house, of brick, 
owned by N. Strong, about 5 rods from the Magazine, was 
damaged about $600. The roof was very much shattered— 
windows all broken inthe walls moved some inches—the 
barns ‘and sheds nearly prostrated, &c. The large brick 
school house was also considerably injured ; sash, windows 
and doors broken in—fences and woodhouses prostrated— 
bricks were driven through the walls—stones weighing 300 
weight were carried 10 or 12 rods. The Congregational, 
Baptist and Episcopal Churches, Town House, Medical In- 
stitution and Boarding House, had most of the windows, sash 
and all, broken in. The damage of the Medical Institution 
is irreparable. The Museum attached, which is considered 
one of the most valuable in the U. S., is very much injured, 
many of the wax-figures, skeleionus, &c. being shivered in 
ieces. The Hotel of Warriner and Russels, Hotel of L. 
rown, Buel and Colt’s store, Howard’s store, Bulkley’s 
store, Printing Office of P. Allen and Son, were also very 
much injured, besides many dwelling houses. And it is a 
miracle that there was no one killed. It causes a great deal 
of excitement; several have been arrested under suspicion. 
The boys in the village have been engaged, all summer, in 
every kind of mischief, such as firing cannons in the night, 
&c. &c., and probably the same ones have fired the maga- 
zine. The trial comes on to-day, and if it can be proved 
against them it will surely be bad business for them. Pitts- 
field village looks gloomy with the windows all out of the 
buildings, and others prostrated. The slamage is estimated 
at $5,000. The noise of the explosion was heard 14 miles 

or more. [Northampton Courier. 








From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of Saturday. 

Lord Durham.—We learn that Lord Durham, with his 
family and suite, accompanied by Sir John Colborne, arrived 
at the Clifton House, Niagara Falls, about 10 yesterday 
morning. Sir George Arthur also arrived soon after. 

His Lordship was received with military honors by a de- 
tachment of the 43d regiment of light infantry, and of the 
Royal artillery. Several of our citizens were present on the 
occasion. Major Young, and Capt. Wright, of the U. S. 
Army, and Hon. Albert H. Tracy, were introduced to Lord 
Durham, who entered freely into conversation at some length. 

It is supposed that the family of Lord D. will remain for 
some ee at the Clifton House, which has been leased for 
that purpose, and which will also be made his principal resi- 
dence. 

A grand military review is expected to take place at the 
Falls, before these distinguished visitors, some time next 
week. 








Latest rrom Texas.—The steamboat Columbia, 40 hours 
from Galveston, arrived last night at 12 o'clock. We are 
indebted to the politeness of Capt. Moore for our regular 
files, from which we learn a rumor was current in Houston, 
that the merchants of Metamoras, Vera Cruz and Tampico 
had petitioned the Mexican Government to effect an arrange- 
ment by which goods could be received from the United States 
via Texas. 

it is also rumored that England had formally recognized 
the Independence of Texas, and that a treaty of commerce 
had been entered into, which was ratified and signed by Pre- 
sident Houston on the 4th July. 

A party of about 100 Cumanche Indians visited the camp 
of eight or ten surveyors, on the 22d inst., and under pre- 
tence of friendship, succeeded in stealing the horses of the 
surveyors. Mr. Campbell and his party pursued, and over- 
taking, were fired upon by the Indians, and Mr. Campbell 
immediately killed; Captain Cage was also wounded, but 
made his escape. 

From the Matagorda Bulletin we learn that on the 22d 
ult. a party of 150 Mexicans from Metamoras and the Rio 
Grande, committed son.e depredations upon the property and 

rsons Gf the citizens residing on the San Antonio and the 

abacca. They attacked seven carts of goods worth several 
thousand dollars, and took them to the up country. In the 
rencontre one man was killed and another so bedly wounded 
that his life is despaired of. 

The Hon. Alcee LaBranche, (of Louisiana) Minister from 
the United States to Texas, and Robert J. Ker, Esq. Secre- 
tary of Legation, arrived last night in the Columbia from 
Galveston. 

The U. S. sloop of war, Vandalia, was off Velasco on the 
9th inst. [N. O. Price Current July, 12. 


Fire at Paterson.—Two blacksmith’s shops and a stable 
were consumed by fire on Monday last, in Washington-st. 
The fire originated in the stable, and is supposed to have 
been communicated by a spark from the chimney of one of 








the blacksmith’s shops. 


Hon. Robert Lucas has been appointed Governor of Iowa 
in place of Gen. Henry Atkinson of the Army, who declined. 
Gen. Lucas is one of the hardy pioneers of Ohio. In 1830, 
he was supported by the Jackson party for Governor of Ohio, 
but without success. He was taken up again in 1832, and 
elected, and again in 1834. He did not run in '36. 








Canada Banks.—The following is a list of the Banks of 
Canada, which we consider as perfectly sound : 

Upper Provinee—Bank of Upper Canada, at Toronto; 
Gore Bank, at Hamilton; Commercial Bank of the Midland 
District, at Kingston; Farmers’ Joint Stock Banking Com- 
pany, at Toronto; Bank of the People, do.; Suspension 
Bridge Bank, at Queenston. 

Lower Province—Bank of Montreal, Bank of the People, 
City Bank at Montreal, Quebec Bank at Quebec. 

Exchange on New-York at Toronto is 5 per cent; on Mont- 
real | per cent. [Express. 


Mississippi Banks.—A meeting was held on the 26th ult., 
at Columbus, Mississippi, to take into consideration the state 
of the Banks and the currency of the State. The following 
resolutions were adupted : 

1. That the loaning of money on cotton bonds was in viola 
tion of the principles of banking. 

2. That the Banks of Mississippi in refusing to sell ex- 
change at home threw down the value of their paper. 

3. That Banks ought to ell exchange at home at fair rates, 
and to loan only on endorsed notes and bills of exchange. 

4. That no bank director ought to sit in the Legislature. 

5. That the present banking system of Mississippi is in- 
jurious to the State. 

6. That this meeting approved the General Banking Law 
of New York, as the real estate of the South could be repre- 
sented under it, and that the legislature be petitioned to pass 
such a law. 

7. That the Legislature ought to fix an early day for the 
resumption of specie payments. 





Counterfeiter Arrested.—A counterfeiter by the name of 
Reynolds, from this State, was arrested week before last in 
Huron County, Ohio, with about $2000 in his possession.— 
The following is a description of the bills: 

103, Farmers’ Bank of Troy, some in sheets not signed, 
others filled up, letter A. 

33, Fulton Bank, Boston, letter D. 

33, Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, Burlington, Vt. letter L. 

3s, Farmers’ Bank, Orwell, Vt., letter O., badly executed. 

1s, 23 and 3s, appearing to be on the Lower Canada Bank, 
but are drafts on the Lower Canada Lank, payable to the or- 
der of S. S. Hill, and signed by G. D. White, and D. D. Mc- 
Donald & Co., written across the face in red ink, and en- 
dorsed on the back by S. S. Hill. These last mentioned bills 
are remarkably well executed. 





School Fund in Newark.—The Daily Advertiser gives 
the following statement of expenditures for purposes of ed- 
ucation in that city : 

The estimate of expenses made by the School Committee 
for supporting the Public Schools the present municipal 
year is $5,040—$1000 of which the city receives from the 
State School Fund; $540 from the Longworth and Sayre 
funds, (which are invested agreeably to the directions of the 
donors, former citizens of the town,-and the interest only | 
applied to the purposes of education,) and $3,500 will be | 
raised by tax, agreeably to a resolution of the Common | 
Council. 





Strong facts in regardto Horse Racing.—A writer in the 
Louisville City Gazette, thus tersely presents this matter : 

“ Races, it is said, improve the breed of horses. And 
what 1f they did, if they degrade the breed of men. But 
I doubt the truth of this position. Some few startling or stub- 
born facts are on the other side. I never heard of races in 
Arabia, yet the best horses and the best blood in the world 
are there. The great racing stock of England and America 
came from the blood of the Godolphin Arabian. There are 
no races in New England, yet the New England horses are 
worth in this country from fifty tec a hundred per cent. more 
than Southern horses. The horses for the plough, dray, sad- | 
dle, stage-coach, or gig, in New England, would bring under 
the hammer farhigher prices in racing sections of the country 
than their own horses. Racing only improves the breed of 
race-horses. I was told in Virginia, by the stage-drivers, 
that their best horses were brought from Vermont and New 
Hampshire—the Green Mountain horses are the best in the 
country for symmetry, strength, fleetness and endurance.— 
Yet there is no racing in New England. Racing, then is 
surely noi essential to good horses.’ 





Bank Robbery.—The Bank of Westbrook, near Portland, 
Maine, was broken open, on Saturday or Sunday night 
last, by means of false keys, and robbed of $8000. re- 
ward of $1000 is offered for the detection of the thief and 
reeovery of the money, and $500 for the thief or money. 
The money stolen consisted of $5,478 in bills of the West- 


| 








brook , 1800 in bills of other banks, and 800 in specie. 


! 


New Discovery in Science.—Dr. Henry Hull 
of New York, claims to have discovered the faw ja 
tion of the magnetic needlea magnetic pole, 
supposed, revolves about the axis of the earth once in 666 
years; and by means of this, and instrument and tables in. 
vented and prepared to conform, the latitude and 
of any place may be ascertained with the minuiest j 
by the dip of the needle only. It is connected with the laws 
of magnetism, galvanism, and electricity, and it is supposed 
will explain several other natural phenomena, of whose laws 
we have had no knowledge. 


’ 
ae 


Which, it ig 





Murder.—The Louisville Journal of July 9th, says that 
‘a man was found on the bank of the river at Evansyi on 
Monday morning last, stabbed through the heart. The bod 
was recognised us that of an individual, who had previouay 
landed, with several others, from the steamboat Naples from 
St. Louis. The tracks of three persons, supposed to be the 
murderers, were distinctly visible. On the bosom of a 
thought to have belonged to the deceased, was written the 
name ‘ Ed. Loreilhe.’ 

Another.—An old man by the name of Wright, was killed 
at the Bath Springs, Union Co. Va. the 4th, by a ruffian 
named Jesse Wolf, who struck him on the head with a club, 
The murderer was apprehended at College Corner. We 
have not learned the particulars. 

Yet Another.—The Southern Post of the 7th states thats 
most atrocious murder was committed on the Saturday pre 
vious, near Zebulon, Pike co. by a man of the name of Pon 
ter, on the person of Mr. Herd. They were both intoxica. 
ted at the time the act was committed. The murderer has 
been apprehended and is now in jail. 





Affecting Incident.—The Columbus State Journal relates 
the following affecting incident, as having occurred at the ré 
cent celebration of the National Anniversary, in Piqua, Ohio, 
A revolutionary soldier, John Campbell, lying dangerously 
ill, expressed a desire to linger until another Anni 
sun should shine upon the land for whose liberty he ex 
the prime of manh The morning of the Fourth found 
him yet alive. He requested that the procession of the cit 
zens should halt in front of his dwelling, as he wished once 
more to see the American Flag. His request was complied 
with, During the day, he expired ! 


Melancholy Accident.—The Worcester Spy, published at 
Snow-hill, Maryland, states that a melancholy accident oc 
curred in the Bay, near that place, on the 11th inst. A party 
of some forty or fifty ladies and gentlemen were on an excur 
sion of pleasure in two boats, when one of them was upset 
by a sudden flaw of wind, and eighteen persons thrown into 
the water. ‘he other boat picked up twelve of them, but 
the other 6 were drowned, viz.: Mr. James Hickman and 
sister, Misses Rachel Hudson, Ann Hudson, Mary H. Hod 
son, and Naucy Bowen. Mr. Hickman, it is said, lost his 
life in endeavoring to save his sister. 








Camp Meeting.—We are requested by the Rev. T.G, 
Stewart, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to state that 
there will be a Camp Meeting held about one mile from New 
Egypt, in Monmouth county, to commence on Monday the 
6th day of August next. [ Mon. Inquirer. 


Monument to Franklin —The Mobile Typographical So 
ciety have passed a suries of resolutions recommending the 
erection of a public monument to the memory of F 
to the officers of the National Typographical Association, 
and urgently requesting that body to correspond with the 
different local societies throughout the Union, for the pur 
ose of eliciting their sentiments upon the proposition— 
he resolutions likewise state that, in.the event of the bt 
robation of this project, committees will be formed to 
ect subscriptions among PRINTERS only, to carry it into e 
fect. The City of Washington is recommended as the 
suitable spot for the location of the monument. 
[ National [ntelligencer. 


More Silk Culture in New Jersey.—New Jersey iscet 
tainly going ahead in the ‘silk line.’ The Princeton Whig 
says: 

** One of the citizens of this borough, (A. M. Jerome,) bas 
one million of silk worms feeding and about one 
thousand of the Chinese Mulberry trees, (Morus Multica' 
in a fine thrifty condition; besides several other citizens i 
this vicinity, who are turning their attention to the silk butt 
ness.” 











Opening for Laborers.—A correspondent of the Journal 
of Commerce writes as follows— 
Curcaco, July® 

If you wish to help the Fall business in New York, ume 
the lahoring classes to come out into the country and 
the immense harvests. I have seen 160 acres 
growing in one enclosure, that will yield thirty busbels pt 
acre. The harvest will continue until the 15th of Ai 
If the weather continues favorable, and no assistance 
from the cities, farmers who would be willing to pay: 
per day for labor, will be obliged to turn their hogs! 
harvest their wheat. Wheat thoughout Michigan will, 
ably be 62 to 75 cents per bushel. 
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———_| BoyHoop.—Who is there that does not look back to the 
erwood days of innocent and happy boyhood, with a kind of regret 
he Viivia. that they can no more partake of the pleasure, the fun en- 
ich, it ig ed? To run and scuffle and get up a militia muster with 
6 in 666 | aa ‘proud of their vocation’ and strutting like pea- 
ables in. cocks and soldiers ready to obey the word of command, with 
ongitude heroic resolution ; to sing and dance and halloo until a tliou- 
ccuragy, sand voices re-echo the sound,—to wander about free from 
the laws care, thoughtless of debts, dues and creditors; there are a 
supposed k of the pleasures, of which, in our younger years, we 
108e laws a all partaken. But as we grow up and take our several 
in society, we learn to look with an eye of scrutiny 
the innocent sports we once loved so well. Cares press 
says that us, business engrosses our thoughts, ambition or vanity 
sville, on or the love of money prompts us to vigorous and increasing 
The exertion, and while we toil on in a path from which we feel 
there is noescape, we seldom pass an hour of rich enjoyment, 
ples from free from the care and perplexities incident to life. It is said 
to be the by John Neal that men are but grown up-children ; but this 
of a shirt, remark can only apply to the pursuits of men, and not their 
ritten the res or enjoyments. 

The independence of mind and free spirit of boys, which 
vas killed refuses to be trammeled or fettered with any of the forms 
a rufflan or customs of society, and which is the mainspring of their 
th a club, enjoyment, is soon lost in men, when they come to mingle in 
ner. We society and learn the necessity of prudence and caution.— 

They no longer act with freedom or independence, but in all 
ites that a things are governed by supposed views of propriety, policy 
or duty. The heart seldom participates in th sir acts. 
ne or . 
a BRANDRETH’S PILLS.—A good joke is told in the Cincin- 
natian, of the extraordinary efficacy of these pills, in the 
most hopeless cases. A merchant, of Cincinnati, (the story 
nal relates says, was refused a discount at bank,—was disconsolate— 
| at the re had a note to lift next day, and was out of funds. Despair 
qua, Ohio, waa written on Lis face, when he espied a newspaper in which 
was related the circumstance of an old and decrepit woman 
Bniversary being restored to blooming youth, by merely reading the sign 
> expended over one of Dr. Brandreth’s ‘own offices.’ An idea flashed 
urth found upon him—he determined to make the experiment of trying 
of the citi their efficacy on bank directors, and accordingly he repaired 
ished once immediately to the office, and procured a box. This he fold- 
s complied ed up with his note, and sent a counter-hopper to the bank 
who presented the same to the directors, and awaited the 
issue. The rest willsoon be told—the sight of the box work- 
ublihed at ed upon them so forcibly, that they ordered the money to be 
— Oc shelled out instanter ! Pittsburg Advocate. 
st. 
nan wd Interestine Incipent 1s Kentucky History.—At the 
| WBS upset first meeting of the Kentucky Historical Society, the fol- 
thrown into lowing anecdote of Indian generosity and magnanimity 
f them, but was related by a gentleman distinguished in the annals of 
ckman and Kentucky, with whose permission we give it to the public 
ry H. Hod through our paper : 
aid, lost his About the year 1783 or 1785, Mr. Andrew Rowan em- 
barked in a barge at the falls of the Ohio, (where Louis- 
ville now stands,) with a party, to descend the river. The 
Rev. T.G, boat having stopped at the Yellow Banks, on the Indian 
‘0 state that side, some distance below, Mr. Rowan, borrowing a rifleof 
le from New one of the company, stepped on shore and strolled into the 
Monday the bottom, probably rather in pursuit of amusement than 
- Inquirer. game; for, from having always been of a feeble constitu- 
eal So tion and averse to action, he knew not how to use a rifle, 
raphical ihe and besides had with him but the single charge of ammuni- 
me tion which was in the gun. He unconsciously protracted 
of Frank his stay beyond what he intended; and returning to the 
ore spot where he landed, saw nothing of the boat nor the com- 
nd with te any he had left. It being a time of hostility with the In- 
for the par , and suspicions of their approach having alarmed the 
arse party, they had put off, and made down the stream with all 
bah - | ng haste, not daring to linger for their companion on 
, ore, 
ry it we Mr. R. now found himself alone on the banks of the 
nded as Ohio, a vast and trackless forest stretching around him, 
on with but one charge of powder, and himself too unskilled 
elligencer. in the use of the rifle to profit even by that, and liable any 
Jersey is cet> moinent to fall into the hands of the savages. ‘The nearest 
nceten settlement of the whites was Vincennes, (now in Indiana, ) 
distant ane | about one hundred miles. Shaping his 
Jerome) bas Course as nearly as he could calculate for this, he com- 
one menced his perilous and hopeless journey. Unaccusto:ned 
“Multi to travelling in the forest he soon lost al reckoning of his 
er citizens Way, and wandered about at venture. Impelled by the 
‘the silk bute Sats of hunger, he discharged his rifle at a deer that 
a pened to ow near him, but missed it. The third day 
nia found him still wandering, whether towards Vincennes or 
f the Journal m it, he knew not—exhausted, famished and despairing. 
‘” veral times had he laid down as he thought to die.— 
1c.aG0, July Roused by the sound of a gun not far distant, betokening, 
the well knew, the nme of the Indians, he proceed- 
resolved as a last ope of life, to surrender himself to 
ose whose tender mercies he knew to be cruel. Advanc- 
ing @ short distance he saw an Indian approaching, who, 
on discovering him—as the first impulse was on any alarm 
with both the whites and Indians on the frontiers in time of 





- ew up his rifle on his shoulder, in readiness 
ne. Mr. R. turned the butt of his, and the Indian, with 
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ciated appearance, and understanding the cause, took him 
to his wigwam, a few miles distant, where he cooked for 
him for several days and treated him with the greatest hos- 
pitality. Then learning from him by signs that he wished 


cabin of about 80 miles. 
Having arrived there, and wishing to reward well the 
generous Indian to whom he owed his life, Mr. R. made 
ements with a merchant of the settlement, to whom 

he made himself known, to give him three hundred dollars. 
Bat the Indian would not receive a farthing. When made 
to understand by Mr. R. through an interpreter, that he 
could not be happy unless he would accept something, he 


shoulders, ‘when I wrap myself in it I will think of you.” 
Where was there ever a white man, than even in a time 
of peace, would have so befriended an Indian? _L. B. 
Western Messenger for June, 1838. 





Revorotionary Reminiscence.—Between ’76Jand 80, 
the town laws for the regulation of swine became very 
much neglected in places where men thought more of na- 


course, hogs were left torun at large without yokes on their 
necks or — in their noses, until they became so trouble- 
some that old General Ellison, of the town of Warwick, 
N. Y. brought the subject before town meeting, and pro- 
posed the passage of several resolutions, with a -~view to 
abate somewhat the intolerable nuisance. Instead of divid- 
ing the town into districts as in peaceable times, it was di- 
vided into companies and regiments. It was then resolved 
that the hogs found running at large without rings and 
yokes should be put in the pound. The several beats and 
companies were disposed of in this way, until they came to 
Gen. Hathorn’s regiment. By this time they had lost sight 
of the hogs, and resolved that Gen. Hathorn’s regiment 
should be 7 and ringed, or put in the pound when- 
ever found on the highway. Only one person observed 
the blunder, and he was too much of a bore to let so favora- 
ble an opportunity slip of enjoying a good joke. After 
town meeting had adjourned, the person in question went 
up to General Ellison, remarking, “Why, General, they 
talk of having you up for treason.” “Me,” says the old 
man, “ What have I done?” “In your artful devices to 
favor the enemy, you have procured the e of alaw 
to place a yoke upon the necks of the whole of poor Ha- 
thorn’s regiment, and besides their noses are all to be rung, 
or they are to be locked up inthe pound.” “Pooh,” said 
the General, “you talk like a fool—it’s the hogs.” His 
friend denied that a word was said about the hogs. A bot- 
tle of wine was bet, and whilst they were drinking it the 
Clerk was sent for to read the minutes. "T'was even so— 
the General had to pay the shot. (Newark Eagle. 





AtHEtsts Reprovep.—In Morellet’s Memoirs of the 
French Revolution, he gives a description of the state of so- 


were destroyed, and even the existence of a God was doubt- 
ed, by many well educated men who styled themselves phi- 
losophers. 

One evening when a large company, consisting, among 


were assembled together, the conversation as usual turned 
upon the subject of religion, which was ridiculed by these 
philosophers—many sarcasms of a blaphemous tendency were 
uitered, and the creation of the world, and the whole organi- 
zation of matter, was of course ascribed to chance. The 
Abbe Galiani, who was distinguished for piety and good 
sense, listened for some time to this discussion in silence.— 


ruptly addressed the philosophers as follows: 

‘* Let me suppose that one of you gentlemen, who believe 
that this world is the production of chance, were to go toa 
gaming table, and that your adversary were to throw seize 
ace once, twice, thrice, four, five and six times running, our | 
friend Diderot would lose his money, and think the devil was 
in the dice. 

“Very well; the game proceeds, and your adversary still 
goes on throwing his main of seven, and without variation or 
interruption wins every stake. Diderot will now lose his 
temper as well as his money: he will swear that his dice 
are loaded—that the adversary is a blackleg, and that the 
house is —— 

“Ah, Mr. Philosopher! because the same sides of two 
dice come uppermost for ten or a dozen times, and you lose 
a few shillings, you firmly believe that it is caused by a trick, 
an art, a combination, by, in short, a master swindler and 
his subservient tools; and yet, seeing in the universe around 
you, millions of combinations, more regular, more difficult, 
more complicated, and all certain—all useful—all beautiful— 


proached each other. The Indian seeing his pale and ema- 


to go to Vincennes, the Indian immediately left his hunt- 
ing, took his rifle and a small stock of provisions, and con- 
ducted him in safety to that settlement, a distance from his 


replied, pointing to a new blanket near him, that he would 
e that ; and added, wrapping his own blanket around his 


tional liberty than they did of their domestic affairs—of 


ciety in Paris at that time, when all the outworks of morality 


others, of Diderot, Roux, and other profeesors of Atheism |, 


At length disgusted eat the impiety of their morals, he ab- || 


| 








you never suspect that the dice of nature are loaded, that there 
is, indeed, an art, a combination, and a Master Intelligence 
above, who regulates the great play by his subservient tgols, 
and confounds the reason and the skill of such short-sighted 








politeness turned the butt of his also. They ap- 
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| "On Sunday, by Rev. W. G. Miller, Abraham Acker to Jane Hud- 





Weerxty Newsparer.—When the late Mr. John New- 
berry, of St. Paul’s Church-yard, projected the publication 
of a weekly newspaper, in 1758, to be called “ Univer- 
sal Chronicle,” he employed the celebrated Dr. Johnson to 
furnish a short essay on subjects of a general or temporary 
kind, as might suit the taste of newspaper readers, and dis- 
tinguish the new paper from its contemporaries. The rea- 
son assigned for printing this essay is not only extremely 
curious to the caterers of public news of the present day, 
but it is a remarkable fact in the history of newspapers. 
The printer said, that the occurrences of the week were not 
sufficient to fill its columns. 


Eprror1at Comrort.—The editor of the New-Orleans 
Merchant describes himself as “sitting in the small corner 
of a small room, in the third story of abig house, with a hot 
atmosphere around him, the hum of a thousand mosquitoes 
- his yn ery no cool drink any where within reach— 

rteen of said mosquitoes and five huge gallinippers bein 
all the time hard at work on his left ~ an  Apecte « 0 
tors waiting for copy.” 








Chickens Hatched by the Atmosphere.—A writer in the 
New-Haven Herald mentions that a hen left a nest in his 
barn, near the roof, on Monday last, with ten chickens, 
leaving several eggs which had been laid there by other 
hens after she began to set. On Tuesday, thirty-six hours 
after she was taken from the nest with her brood of ten, an- 
other chicken was taken from it brisk and lively, which had 
been hatched out by the atmosphere: on Wednesday ano- 
ther came out, and on Thursday a third egg was discovered 
to be cracked, containing a live chicken, which was taken 
out. i 





Extraet of a letter to a gentleman in Savannah, dated 
New Ecuorta, July 2, 1838. 

“I write to inform you that we have closed our business— 
that the troops are all mustered out of service, except one 
company, which starts this morning with forty Indians for 
Ross’ Landing. These Indians are the lust who are here, 
and have been hiding in the mountains. Gen. Floyd and 
Staff will be mustered out of service on Friday or Saturday, 
and we expect to start on Sunday, via Milledgeville.” 





A New Trial granted to Rector.— Rector’s 7 mm 
for a new trial has been granted, Judges Nelson and Cowan 
in favor, and Bronson against the motion. 





The Cotton Factory of Mr. N. P. Thomas, at Whippany, 
was destroyed by fire on Wednesday morning, 11th inst.— 
Loss estimated at $5000: no insurance. 74 


The Indian Chief Alligator, and a part of his tribe, 32 
in namber, arrived at New Orleans on the 9th inst. from 
Tampa Bay. 





Hallock's Sarsaparilla Diet Drink.—This is one of the simplest and 
most healthy drinks to be found in the city. Asa beverage for warm 
weather—an admirable beer, it may be relied on as unequaled. It 
| has all the pleasant fone of the sarsaparilla, with a capital mixture of 
| that bitter which is always sweet when the mercury is at 90°. Go 
and get it at Hallock’s, No. 176 Spring street. The tumblers are 
| generous. 





> Mr. D. M. Hodges, 162 Nassau-st., we are fully assured, was in 
| no wise concerned in the publication of the * Life and Adventures of 
| Dr. Benjamin Brandling,” &c. n.niced in a Police Report iu our pa- 
per two weeks since. Whatever censure should attach to that pub- 
| lication, none of itappliestohim. He isa printer by trade, and does 
| such work in his line as he is paid for; but does not print The Poly- 
| anthos, 








fBacvried, 
On Thursday, 5th inst. by E.der Isaac N. Walter, John M. Hoyt, of 
Darien, Ct. to Sarah E. St. John, of Otego, N. Y. 
On Thursday, 12th inst. at Verplancks, Westchester Co., Samuel 
gersol!, of N. Y. toSarah L. Hart, of the former place. 


son, all of this city. ‘ 

On Monday, by the same, Joseph B. Goodliff, of Utica, to Ellen E. 
Van Schaick, of this city. 

Also, Elias Molleson to Phebe G. Tuttle, both of this city. 

On Wednesday, Andrew Lester to Mary A. Fowler, both of this 


city. 
Riso, William Force to Julia F. Kittlehane, both of this city. 


Died, 
On Suturday, 14th inst. John Oliver, aged 61 years. 
On Monday, Mrs. Eliza Rodman, 29. 
Also, Miss Christiana Brooks, aged 
On Tuesday, Samuel, infant son of Krastus and Louisa Wetmore, 
aged 5 months. 
On Wednesday, at Brooklyn, Seyens wife uf Jacob Fester, Esq. 
Also, at Weehawken, Mrs. Marie A. relict of the iate Charles Bru- 


iere, > 
° At Caer, Chautauque Co, on the 9tb inst. Horace Benjamin, in- 
fant son of Lovewell and Arminda Greeley, aged about 1 year. 
At Nassau, N. P. 17th May, William Robertson, printer, of this 
city, aged 27. 
ki Middlebury, Vt. 12th inst. Elisha Brewster, aged 48. 
At Battette Come, Sake 16th inst. Catharine M , wife of A. H. Sto- 





gamsters as you.” 


vens, M. D. of this city. . 
At Melford, Conn, 15th inst, Capt. Issac Dickinson; aged 53. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
Still *mid the gay I °m secn, I’m heard, 
My mother joys to hear me sing ; 
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I bear the shaft bencath the wing: 
Still in my bower at twilight hour, 
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Nor dreams that like the wounded bird, 














° 
I monrn o’er hopes for ever set; 
And tears might tell how much too well 
I love thee yet — E love thee yet. 











For the New-Yorker. 
A SONG TO BEAUTY. 
THOU art upon the summer leaf, 
Thou art upon the sky ; 
In field and flower, and running stream, 
We see thy glories lie. 


The clouds are pencilled with thy hues, 
The floods are bathed in thee; 
The fountains glide at thy sweet word, 

All foaming to the sea. 


And Fancy with thy glowing ehapes 
Inspires the pvet’s song, 

Who bends to catch, with listening ear, 
The music of thy tongue. 


Each fabled hill and storied field 
Thy spirit breathes upon— 
Rebuilds the mouldering, classic tower, 
And dim, deserted town. 


The stars might rise from out the sea— 
Peopie the arching sky, 

Then sink beneath the weetern deep, 
As flowers sink down and die; 


But if thy hands had never bathed 
Their orbs in silvery light, 





No eye would mark their brilliant track 
Along the vault of night. 

Without thee might the seasons roll 
In their unchanging round ; 

But what would paint the cloudy sky, 
Or clothe the desert ground ? 


No flowery heath, no verdant vale, - 
No landscape fair ard sweet, 
No soft blue sky, nor wreathing cloud, 
The weary eye would greet. 
Thine altar is the broad green earth, 
Thy throne the spangled sky; 
Thy worshipers, all living things 
That see with visual eye. 
Williamstown, Mass. June, 1838. 








THE OHIO. 
BY THE LATE MRS. LOUISA P, SMITH. 
THE moonlight sleeps upon thy shores, 
Fair river of the west! 
And the soft sound of dipping oars 
Just breaks thy evening rest. 
Fall many a barque its silver path 
Is racing o’er thy tide; 
And list, the sound of song and laugh 
Floats onward, where they glide. 








home and hopes are here; 


W. HLM. 


They're from light hearts, those sounds so gay, 
Whose = 





| But one, whose home is far away, 
Their music fails to cheer. 


The woods of Indiana frown 
Along the distant shore, 
And they send their deep black shadows down 
Upon the glassy floor; 
Many a tree is blooming there— 
ild-flowers o’erspread the ground, 
And thousand vines of foliage rare 
The trunks are wreathed around: 
But though the summer robe is gay 
On every hill and tree, 
The gray woods rising far away 
re fairer still to me. 





Yon cloudless moon to-night looks down 
Upo no lovelier sight 

Than the river winding proudly on, 
Yet beautiful, in might ; 

Onward still tu the mighty west, 
Where the prairie wastes unfold— 

Where the Indian chieftain went to rest 
As his last war-signal rolled. 

No—never arched the blue skies o'er 
A wave more fair and free ; 

But the stream around my mother's door 
Is dearer far to me. 
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